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NOTES 


Tue situation in China is about as bad as bad can be, 
short of war. If diplomacy should yet succeed in undoing 
the knot which M. Pavloff, with the concerted aid of his 
French and Belgian colleagues, has tied, diplomacy will 
none the less stand disgraced, in that the tying of such a 
knot was permitted. To put the facts in plain phrase, the 
Chinese Government, yielding to Russia's threats, has 
withdrawn from its undertaking with the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank ; the projected railway to Niuchang under 
British control is vetoed; and, worst of all, the Pekin- 
Hankow Railway is to be irresistibly Russianised under an 
arrangement which will submit all disputes with respect 
to the construction and working thereof, to the arbitration 
of the Minister at Pekin of the Power with the largest 
holding in the railway. 


How implacable and resolute is the combination to 
thrust us out of China; how feeble is British influence at 
Pekin to resist it is dismally manifest in the contemptuous 
reception accorded by the Chinese Government to Lord 
Salisbury’s offer of July 22 to ‘‘ support them in resisting 
any Power which commits an act of aggression on China 
on account of China having granted permission to make 
or support any railway or public work to a British sub- 
ject.” The Tsung-li-Yamen politely replied that no ‘‘act 
of aggression” had been committed, and, as everybody 
foresaw when Lord Salisbury told us of his bold ceed, 
by a word destroyed our locus stand:. 





By way of calming public anxiety, Mr. Balfour 
announces that the principle of the ‘‘ open door ” does not 
apply to concessions. Yes, but the principle of equality 
of opportunity in the obtaining of them does. And this is 
just what the Government has not yet obtained for us— 
and must obtain. 


PROFESSOR MomMSEN has given to the world his 
opinion—and he seems to have licked his lips in giving it— 
that France, Russia, and Germany will combine to divide 
the British Empire among them, France taking Egypt, 
Germany Cape Colony, and Russia India. And he is 
further of opinion that America will not move a little finger 
to help the Motherland. Put in this dry, precise way the 
announcement comes with the shock of a surprise, but 
after all Professor Mommsen only repeated from another 
point of view Lord Salisbury’s solemn warning, echoed by 
Mr. Chamberlain, that the moment is drawing near when 
the people of these islands will be called upon to make 
heavy sacrifices for the sake of home and Empire. 


Tue hour will strike when the last sleeper is laid of 
the Siberian Railway—call it by its terminals, the St. 
Petersburg-Port Arthur Railway, and the significance of 
this gigantic enterprise will appear. The laying of that 
last sleeper will be the signal for the movement south- 
ward of the whole Asiatic frontier of Russia, from its 
western bastion on the Pamirs right across Thibet to its 
eastern bastion in the Liao Tung peninsula. Meantime 
Russia has much to do. She has to make her seaway to 
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Port Arthur as secure as her landway will presently be, and 
to do this she must possess herself—as France and 
Germany must possess themselves—of coaling stations 
and strong places of repair. And these they can acquire 
only by acts of aggression. This fact apprehended in all 
its consequences, and added to the other fact that the 
three Powers, but Russia most of all, are urged to these 
acts of aggression not by policy but by dire necessity, 
will suffice to show on how slender a thread the world’s 
peace hangs. 


EVENTS are moving with a marvellous rapidity. Russia 
is said to have acquired a coaling-station in the Red 
Sea, which will be so close a neighbour of Perim—which 
has been a British coaling-station since 1883—as to neu- 
tralise this possession toa great extent. Russia’s presence 
in the Red Sea would disarrange all the schemes of naval 
strategists, and would considerably interfere with the 
value of the Suez Canal intime of war. The mere sugges- 
tion of such negotiations on the part of Russia gives colour 
to the statement that the Tzar’s ships will force the passage 
of the Dardanelles on the first opportunity. Again, watch- 
fulness on the part of the British Foreign Office is neces- 
sary in view of the Russian attempt to obtain a coaling- 
station on the Siam coast as the price of the Tzar’s ‘‘ true 
friendship” with the King of Siam; and Germany also 
wants coaling-stations cn the Suez Canal route to the 
East. The Kaiser, moreover, still has his eye on Delagoa 

ay. If we are to profit by the action of our forefathers 
in providing chains of coaling-stations on all the great 
routes, the British authorities will have to be very much 
awake. Coaling bases—of course, fortified reasonably— 
are in these days of steam navies the essential links of 
Empire. 


On July 30 Mr. McKinley handed M. Cambon a Note 
laying down the conditions of peace, and Spain, after the 
fashion of Spain, has replied in a Note described as 
‘* prolix, argumentative, expostulatory, and inconclusive.” 
But Mr. McKinley, who knows exactly what he wants, 
insisted that, without further parley, Spain should autho- 
rise M. Cambon to sign a protocol embodying the terms 
laid down in his Note of July 30, and a provision that 
Commissioners of the two Powers shali meet in Paris todraft 
the treaty of peace. The protocol was signed oa Thursday 


last. 


REMEMBERING that the last word between the two 
nations has yet to be spoken by the Cortes on the one 
side and the Senate on the other, some people are slow to 
admit that peace is assured. But, though ‘ ’twixt cup 
and lip lies many a slip,” it is highly improbable that the 
honourable peace in sight between the United States and 
Spain will serve only to prove the truth of the proverb 
ever again. The element cf uncertainty is rather as to 
the future of the Philippines. Will the United States, 
out of a desire to minimise the novel and momentous 
responsibilities she is incurring, be tempted to leave to 
Spain such a foothold, and to grant to the insurgents such 
a free hand, as will provide for Europe hereafter the long- 
sought, much-desired opportunity of intervention? This 
is here the question. 


Tne war has had one blessed effect on our own Navy— 
it has reminded the authorities of the importance of the 
man behind the gun. The gun practice in the Navy had 
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become’slovenly in many ships, and good gunnery was of 
less account than spotlessly cléan paint. The Admiral in 
command of the station saw the latter and made a fuss if 
it was not spick and span, but he never saw the target 
practice ; and it has been openly stated by officers of ex- 
perience that the reports of the firing sent to the Admiralty 
were doctored: However that may be, the attention that 
has been devoted to the subject and the revelations that 
have been made have evidently not been without result. 
Rear-Admiral Sir R. H. Harris left England to take com- 
mand of the Cape of Good Hope station just when the 
outcry about the gunnery of the Navy was being heard, 
and he has set an example that other admirals cannot do 
better than follow. He announced the other day that he 
intended to inspect the cruiser Barresa, and some con- 
sternation was caused when orders were received to get 
up steam. Early on the morning of the second day of 
the inspection the Barrosa steamed out of Simon’s Bay 
with the Admiral and his staff on board, and Sir Robert 
Harris himself watched the target practice, thus showing 
the importance that he quite rightly attaches to this 
branch:of naval training. If the admirals on other stations 
will accept this as a precedent, we shall hear no more of 
bad gunnery in the Navy. 


By way of excusing its vigorous prosecution of Major 
Spilsbury and his comrades, the Foreign Office pleads 
that our treaty relations with the Sultan of Morocco left 
no choice but to do his bidding and hale the offender into 
the Law Courts. But be the excuse what it may, Major 
Spilsbury has been haled into the Law Courts, a warrant 
of extradition has been granted, and the Foreign Office 
may claim that at least in Morocco a vigorous policy has 
been pursued to a successful issue—at the expense of 
British subjects. Thanks, however, to Major Spilsbury’s 
legal advisers, a change in the venue from Tangiers to 
Gibraltar has been obtained, and in view of Lord Russell's 
strong recommendation there is room to hope that the 
Major will be granted a jury. 


Tue safeguard of a jury will be obvious to all who 
have read the report of the trial of Major Spilsbury’s 
comrades, Messrs. Grey, Last, Sabah, and De Reya. 
The trial was a travesty of justice, and Sir Arthur Nicolson 
is reported to have characterised Chief Justice Gatty’s 
sentence as ‘‘ savage and vindictive.” So strong was the 
indignation of the British colony in Tangiers that at least 
one Englishman has applied to the United States Embassy 
to be registered as an American citizen. Against Mr. 
Harry Grey, at any rate, there does not appear to be a 
shadow of legal evidence. He ought to be released. 


Tue Peers have caved in over the Vaccination Bill. 
The Conscience Clause was accepted by a majority of 10 
on Monday night—the exact figures were 45 against the 
clause and 55 for it. The ‘‘ conscientious objector” to 
vaccination of his offspring is therefore out of danger, and 
for the next five years at least his conscience will receive 
every encouragemeut—unless it succumbs to small-pox in 
the interval. But then the ‘‘ conscientious objector” is 
sure to have been vaccinated. 


WE hardly know whether to congratulate Mr. Walter 
Crane or the South Kensington Royal College of Art, to 
whose principalship he has just been appointed. The 
post as it stands is neither a sinecure nor one conspicuous 
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for accompanying emoluments, and Mr. Crane may have 
to make some sacrifices in accepting it. Even though he 
may give up much of his own work in order to attend the 
better to his new duties, we feel sure that the presence 
and personal influence of such a man at such a post will 
have an effect greater, and perhaps even more beneficial, 
than anything that could be accomplished indirectly and 
through aloof workings in a solitary studio. Mr. Crane’s 
ideals are high—which may account for the occasional 
weakness of his drawing—he has done splendid work in 
many fields, and has a distinct and forcible individuality. 
Although a Romantic, he is neither morbid nor maudlin ; 
his imagination is entirely poetic, often superb in sweep 
and breadth of vision. He is a picturesque and in- 
teresting figure, and Mr. Watts has found in him one of 
the finest of his sitters. 


Tue Druce mystery seems to require more digging up 
than clearing up. The case, as presented by Mrs. Anna 
Maria Druce, may be summed up thus :— 


On Dec. 28, 1864, Thomas Charles Druce (the petitioner’s 
father-in-law), who kept an upholsterer’s shop in Baker Street, 
died (though no doctor signed a certificate), and was buried 
next day in Highgate Cemetery. 

On Dec. 6, 1879, William John Cavendish-Scott-Bentinck, 
fifth Duke of Portland, died, and was buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. 


On June Io, 1892, Robert Harmer, Doctor of Medicine, died 
at Alton Lodge, Richmond. 


It is claimed by Mrs. Druce that these three people were 
one and the same person. If the coffin in the vault at 
Highgate be found (as Mrs. Druce says) to contain no 
skeleton, it will prove that her father-in-law the upholsterer 
was not buried in 1864. The right to disinter this coffin 
has been opposed by the defending parti¢s with every legal 
weapon. But Mrs. Druce, whose means are apparently 
unlimited, is still fighting, and promises that ‘‘ her boy” 
will yet live to wear the strawberry leaves of the Portland 
coronet—the main item in dispute. Whatever happens, 


the hearing of the case will be suspended till after the Long 
Vacation. 


Mr. Hoo ey has been ill at Papworth Hall, so his cross- 
examination had to wait till Dr. White, the genial Irishman 
who daily cycled over from neighbouring Caxton—he calls 
himself ‘‘ Fhwoit,” by-the-bye—decreed his patient fit for 
the ordeal. Here in London peers and commoners are 
busily denying the receipt of the various sums they are 
alleged to have received for introductions and other cere- 
monials connected with the Hooley companies. Some 
deny having received any money at any time; others say 
that the money paid over to them was for something quite 
different. And meanwhile Mr. Hooley is recovering from 
hepatic congestion, and has hied him back from Papworth 
Hall. The house, we may mention, is a pleasant one, 
Standing in extensive grounds that include a_ private 
cricket-field. Papworth Hall, in the days of Mr. Carbery 
Evans, Mr. Hooley’s predecessor, used to boast a cricket 
club of its own, with colours, ‘‘a week,” and various 
local ‘‘ Old Blues” to help it forward. 


Sir Tuomas Lipton inspires confidence. He is going 
great guns, afer turning his business into a limited com- 
pany, and not before any such transformation. Not only 
has he challenged the New York Yacht Club to a race for 
tie America Cup, which he will do his best—and that is a 
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something very formidable—to win, but on Monday came 
the announcement that Sir Thomas intends following up 
his Jubilee cheque for £25,000 with another philanthropic 
scheme, which will cost him a cool 4 100,000 to start with. 
The money is to be expended in the provision of restaurants 
all over London, at which working men and women may 
purchase wholesome, well cooked food at cost price. 
Much of the food now consumed—especially by the very 
poor—is neither cheap, nor well-cooked, nor wholesome. 
The idea of the Alexandra Trust—for such is the name of 
the body to whom the working of this scheme is to be 
handed over—is to alter this. Sir Thomas, should the Trust 
require it, is prepared with another £ 100,000, and, said he to 
an interviewer, ‘‘I shall be prepared to spend another 
£50,000 in Scotland to try it there.” Sir Thomas hopes 
to make his depots self-supporting ; and, with his unex- 
ampled facilities for the purchase of the stores required, to 
say nothing of his proved business ability, the scheme 
seems bound to carry all before it. We notice that other 
public caterers besides ourselves share this idea. Mr. 
Pearce, the ‘‘ Pearce and Plenty” caterer, suggests, in a 
letter published on Thursday last, that there are other 
ways by which Sir Thomas might benefit the London poor 
without ‘interfering with the trade of a large class of 
deserving tradesmen.” Another benevolent correspondent 
is Mr. Lewis J. Levi, who insists that Sir Thomas is deal- 
ing a hard blow at the shareholders and customers of Sir 
Thomas’s own Company. As the culprit is probably the 
largest shareholder in the concern, Mr. Levi's commisera- 
tion seems somewhat misplaced. 


Tuoucn the Admiralty were late in beginning to 
organise a naval pigeon service, there are now about 
1,500 birds at Portsmouth, Devonport, and Sheerness 
undergoing careful and systematic training. Hardly a 
vessel leaves port for steam or other trials, or a destroyer 
puts to sea for an instructional cruise, but pigeons are 
liberated at sea to test their flying capabilities, and these 
are improving. Last year as many as a dozen or more 
valuable birds were lost at one time; this year very few 
have strayed, which is the best indication that the training 
is progressing satisfactorily. Indeed, our pigeon post 
service is now probably more perfect than that of any 
foreign navy, thanks largely to the sustained interest of 
officers and men in the training of the birds. 


Wun is the present policy of continually adding to 
our regular naval personnel and neglecting to crganise an 
effective reserve force to be abandoned? Since 1888, 
according to a return just issued, the number of officers 
and men has grown from 58,529 to 95,540, and it is still 
growing at the rate of 6,500 a year. This policy cannot 
go on much longer. If it does, our children and children’s 
children will have a gigantic pension list, and it will not 
be surprising if, in face of huge ineffective votes, they 
become disgusted and neglect the naval defence of the 
Empire. It is full time that active measures were taken 
to organise a larger reserve than the present force of 
27,000. The Admiralty seems to cherish a belief that a 
paltry payment which may satisfy a volunteer will win the 
service of reserve naval seamen. It is forgotten that 
connection with the Royal Naval Reserve means that a 
man must to a great extent alter his whole mode of life 
in order to become of real use, and even seamen must 
live. At home and in the Colonies there are thousancs of 
men from whom a reserve of 50,000 could be built up at 
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a cost of £750,000 a year; and such a force would be 
cheap—far cheaper than continually'‘adding to the per- 
manent force. 


Lorp C.ive, says Macaulay, was not a man to do 
things by halves. No; nor is Mr. W. S. Adie of the 
I. C. S.—at least, there are no fractions about his in- 
discretions. This gentleman, if we mistake not, was 
recently a rowing blue and senior wrangler of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and might therefore have been 
expected to exhibit the primary elements of sportsman- 
ship, not to say justice. He is assistant magistrate at 
Moorshidabad, and the Amrita Basar Patrika tells us 
that in the course of a criminal trial, after asking the 
prosecution what the punishment was before he had heard 
a word of the defence, he refused to issue summonses for 
more than six witnesses of the twenty-five the defence 
proposed to call. The defending counsel declined to choose 
six, and Mr. W. S. Adie tore up the whole list. Then he 
changed his mind and asked for another list. The defend- 
ing counsel declined to furnish it, and so Mr. Adie pieced 
the torn fragments together, and eventually issued 
summonses for the whole twenty-five. Mr. Adie must be 
suffering from the consequences which time immemorial 
has attributed to an excess of learning. Or, perhaps, he 
is furnishing realistic material for an Indian play by 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and at the same time piling Ossa upon 
Pelion to square up a little further the Black Hole 
account. This is not the first time we have heard of the 
Indian Uncivil Service. 


A DEPARTMENTAL Committee of the Board of Trade 
has just issued a report which is replete with possibilities, 
good and bad; but mainly good. The Government, it 
thinks, can afford general assistance in matters of trade, 
and undertake to supply information on commercial 
interests. It recommends, in a word, the establishment 
of a Commercial Intelligence Office, although its recom- 
mendations assume the form of generalities, from which 
are to be evolved the particular features of the Office. It 
is to be under the auspices of the Board of Trade, and the 
offices are to be at Whitehall. The Committee suggests 
that emissary experts should visit ‘‘ British North America, 
the Australasian and the South African Colonies respec- 
tively” at intervals of three years. A further and 
eminently good recommendation is that samples of goods 
which are most in demand in foreign cities should be 
gathered together and exhibited in leading’ manufacturing 
towns here. If the British manufacturer after this still 
continues to ignore the demands of his customers, he will 
indeed be incorrigible. It is a comforting reflexion that 
we are in sight of some measures which promise to simplify 
the znextricabilis error of the ethics of British commerce. 


THE NEW VICEROY 
A SQUARE PEG FOR A SQUARE HOLE 


WE count ourselves among the many who hail Lord 
Salisbury’s choice of Mr. George Curzon to fill the high 
office of Viceroy of India as the very best he could have 
made from the many able men at his disposal. But the 
appointment is something more than this. It is as good 
as it could have been had Lord Salisbury’s range of choice 
been absolutely unrestricted. For what are the qualifica- 
tions required? In the case of the great self-governing 
Colonies, Her Majesty's representative is amply endowed 
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if he be upright, courteous, accessible, deferential above 
all things to the limitations of his commission, and, for 
the rest, gifted with no more than that ‘large round- 
about common-sense” in which, according to Walter 
Bagehot, Britons abound. But of Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative in India something more, and rarer, is required, 
First, and indispensably, a will which shall serve as the 
co-ordinating centre of all the powers and processes of . 
government, and back of that will a capacious and 
disciplined intelligence. India has survived under 
Viceroys who lacked these qualities; she has never 
prospered except under Viceroys who have displayed 
them. The reasons are not far to seek, but one will 
suffice to prove the point. Our rule in India reposes on 
the sword. Therefore the soldier must needs have his 
place at the council-board. But it should not be a com- 
manding place; otherwise there is always the danger that 
military preparedness may give place to military adven- 
ture, to the embarrassment of India’s paramount interest, 
which is financial. To hold the balance even between the 
soldier and the economist, to draw the line beyond which it 
becomes injudicious to import into the half-awakened East 
the ideas, the methods, and the liberties of the West, long 
trained to self-government, requires that the vice-regal 
chair shall be occupied by a man self-contained and strong 
enough to decide for himself what to accept and what to 
put aside in the often conflicting counsels of the masterful 
spirits selected to assist him in the government of near 
upon three hundred millions of human beings. 

Such a man we believe Mr. Curzon to be. Consider 
his career—at School, at the University, in Parliament— 
an unbroken record of success. In every task to which 
he has set his hand he has succeeded with acclaim, and 
he leaves the House of Commons with the admiring God’s 
Speed of every wholesome-hearted member of it. If then 
nothing succeeds like success, Mr. Curzon has given us 
abundant ground for a confident forecast that in the 
highest office beneath the Crown he will at no point fall 
below the standard he long ago set himself, and has never 
yet failed to reach. 

But he is so young, object some, not yet convinced, as 
Lord Beaconsfield was, that all great things have been 
done by Youth. So he is—only forty next January: next 
to Lord Wellesley and Lord Dalhousie, the youngest 
Viceroy of them all. But how much he has accomplished 
in his forty years; how much that is in the nature of a 
special training and qualification for the post he is about 
to fill! Not only as statesman, but as traveller, he knows 
the East, Near and Far, as few know it ; and his books— 
‘** Russia in Central Asia,” ‘‘ Persia and the Persian Ques- 
tion,” ** Problems of the Far East ’—stand in evidence of 
his insight and industry. He has, too, the invaluable gift 
of a keen eye for men; witness the fact that when 
Boulanger was but commanding the French troops in 
Tunis, and long before Paris fell in love with him and his 
black horse, Mr. Curzon had marked him down as a man 
with a future. 

England is rich in historic families that count public 
service a traditional duty, and public service faithfully 
rendered the sole warrant of their privilege. They are 
the connective tissue of the nation’s life, and visibly link 
its present with its past. From one such family, and from 
the elder branch of it, issues the new Viceroy. He is the 
eldest son of Lord Scarsdale. It is but ‘‘an intelligent 
anticipation of events” to say that he will so serve India 
as to add a new lustre to the name he bears. 
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MR. LUPTON’S METHODS 
By One of His Ex-SECRETARIES 


‘‘ Five years’ penal servitude,” said Mr. Justice Lawrance, 
on Saturday last; and so closes, at all events for a while, 
a career so remarkable as to well repay study. The 
lessons that can easily be drawn will commend themselves 
to all who have money to lose. 

When the Companies’ Act of 1893 was passed, it was 
supposed that swindling promotions would become very 
difficult, if not impossible. Yet Lupton actually utilised 
the Act as a means of concealing his deeds. To the last 
he was confident of his safety, and we can only be 
thankful that he was mistaken, and still further legislate 
against his peers and imitators. 

The method of forming companies without issuing a 
prospectus was not invented by Louis Simons Lupton, 
but he probably carried it to more lengths, successfully, 
than any other promoter has done. Dummy vendors, 
too, are common; nominees as shareholders are well 
known. But this man used, with a vulpine cunning that 
almost amounted to talent, each and every trick known in 
the City. To begin with, he formed a limited company to 
act as outside brokers and company-promoters, appoint- 
ing himself as managing director at £4,000 a year. But 
we never find the name of J. V. Turner, Lupton, & Co., 
Limited, as vendors or promoters to any of the Lupton 
companies. It is always some one else. As Lupton 
himself said, the firm ‘‘assisted” in the flotations, 
Sometimes we have one of his clerks ; sometimes, again, 
some man who cannot now be found; he is, dead, or in 
Australia or South Africa. 

Then came the most audacious step of the whole. The 
shares were all, or largely, allotted, never to the vendor, 
but to yet another nominee, as partly or fully paid, and 
immediately puffed in the press, and foisted on to the 
public. No subscriptions were asked for, in most cases ; 
in the Company whose affairs have earned Lupton a well- 
merited rest, out of a nominal capital of £150,000, only 
100,007 were ever issued. These were all allotted as fully 
paid to the vendor and the signatories. That Company 
could not get to work on its ‘‘consolidated” mines. It 
had not, and could not have, one penny of working capital 
unless more shares could be issued, and with 100,000 for 
sale at any price by the vendor, there was not much likeli- 
hood of a demand for more. No prospectus having been 
sent out, the general press had no chance to denounce the 
fraud. And before unfortunate buyers of these shares 
could find out that they had been swindled, sufficient time 
had elapsed to clear a very decent profit. 

As with the Lydenburg, so with many others. The 
game was very lucrative, though of course it was not all 
profit. The expenses of the business were heavy ; for the 
900,000 copies of a single issue of his paper, the printing 
and postage cost money. Blackmail, too, was practised 
upon the master spirit to an enormous extent. Yet with 
it all, he did very well indeed. 

When that most certain of gold mines, the public 
pocket, began to show signs of an exhausted vein, Lupton 
decided to take arrest. In order that his repose might be 
as little disturbed as possible, he had the firm liquidated 
privately—very. Then, after the statutory interval, the 
books were destroyed, rendering it exceedingly difficult to 
trace the distribution of profits. This idea, of using the 
law to evade the law, was marvellous in its simplicity ; 
that it has not succeeded is matter for congratulation. 
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It seems a great pity that Lupton’s directors cannot 
be properly dealt with. In every company promoted by 
him, the directors must have known the impossibility of 
any return to the shareholders. They were always with- 
out resources, and had to borrow money for ‘‘ working 
expenses” (z.e. directors’ fees), which Lupton would 
cheerfully lend them. But of honest business they did 
nothing. Space will not admit of dealing fully with all 
the ‘‘ ways that are dark” of this promoter of a hundred 
companies. His relations with that eminent solicitor, Mr. 
Edward Beall, and with many more gentlemen in the City 
would fill a volume if written in full. So we must close 
the cell door, though reluctantly, and leave Louis Simons 
Lupton to his meditations for five years. 


THE LAST CATARACT BEFORE 
KHARTOUM 


Tue Shabliika, or Sixth Cataract, is some 140 miles from 
Berber, 120 from the Atbara, and 50 from Shendi. It 
consists of a series of rapids. From the foot of the 
cataract at Mernat Island it is some ten or eleven miles to 
the head of the cataract a little above Royan (or Rojan) 
Island. Throughout the whole length of the cataract the 
Nile is dotted with islands and islets, the precise number 
of which is not known. A general designation for them 
is the Ninety-nine Islands. They are remarkable for their 
luxuriant vegetation ; many of them are carefully culti- 
vated and very fertile. In running between these many 
islands the Nile is divided into a maze of channels. 

The Shabliika Rapid, from which the whole cataract 
derives its name, is in the vicinity of Wadi Bishara, on the 
left bank, more than half-way between Mernat Island and 
Royan Island. After this rapid is passed there comes the 
Shablika Gut—a long and narrow gorge between the 
high hills of the Agaba Gari, which enclose both banks of 
the Nile for some eight to ten miles. This gut or pass is 
some three to four miles long and not more than 250 or 
300 yards wide between the bases of the hills, which 
become abrupt in some parts and form on either side high 
steep walls of rock. At the head of the Shablika Gut is 
Goz Nefisa, on the left bank. 

The Shablika Cataract became historic in English 
annals with Sir Charles Wilson’s voyage to Khartoum in 
January 1885. At 8 o’clock in the morning of January 24 
he started from Gubat in the Bordein, accompanied by 
the Zelahawiyeh. The whole of the 26th was passed in 
the cataract, in the vicinity of Hasan Island, north of the 
Shabliika Rapid, where it cost a hard day’s work with the 
Bordein in making some three miles of headway. On the 
27th the Shablika Rapid itself and the Shablika Gut were 
both passed without much difficulty. Sir Charles Wilson 
says of the latter, which he compares to the Iron Gates of 
the Danube: ‘The position is one which could be 
guarded with ease by a handful of good shots.” On the 
return voyage the Zelahawiyeh struck heavily on a sunken 
rock opposite Jebel Royan, at the foot of which there is a 
bad pass, and immediately began to sink, at 4.30 P.M. on 
January 29; and the Borden, as she was steaming along 
in smooth water and descending the channel to the west 
of Mernat Island, struck heavily on a sunken rock and im- 
mediately began to fill at 3.30P.M. on January 31. The wreck 
of both vessels, and the hard day’s work in getting the 
Bordein up a few miles, show the kind of difficulties that 
beset the navigation of the Shabliika Cataract when the 
Nile is low. 
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Of the many channels of the Shablika Cataract, two 
are mainly used for navigation—that on the right bank 
during High Nile, that on the left bank during Low Nile. 
During High Nile, which lasts for about a fortnight from 
the middle of August, the navigation is pretty easy ; but 
as the Nile falls it becomes difficult and intricate from 
sunken rocks and sand-banks, as well as from the rapidity 
of the current. From half-Nile to half-Nile, however— 
from the middle or end of June, say, to the middle or end 
of November—the navigation of the Shablika Cataract is 
pretty feasible. The period of High Nile has been one of 
the main considerations in determining the time of the 
present strategical move, as many of the rapids are formed 
in part by formidable rocks, which are completely covered 
during High Nile. It is possible, too, that the vessels of 
light draught, which have been constructed for use in this 
campaign, may prolong the season during which the 
Shablika Cataract is navigable. And it has been thought 
that, by the use of dynamite, the channels might be con- 
siderably improved for the use of ordinary vessels even at 
Low Nile. 

There are caravan tracks along both banks. As Nasri 
Island, in the vicinity of Derrera, on the left bank, has 
been utilised as a forwarding depot, it seems probable that 
the strategical move along the left bank will be made from 
the district of Derrera. This tract becomes difficult some 
eight miles beyond Derrera, where it passes through some 
rocky defiles and thickets of tangled brushwood. After 
some ten miles of difficult ground the road passes into the 
level plains at the foot of the Agaba Gari. 

At the upper end of the cataract the Agaba Gari 
terminates on the left bank at Jebel Hajir, on the right 
bank at Jebel Royan. Between these, in the mouth of the 
pass, is Royan Island, the summit of which is a remark- 
able conical peak that rises some 700 feet above the level 
of the river. From this point it is some forty miles to 
Khartoum and Omdurman, both of which can be seen, it 
is said, from the summit of Royan Island. 


DR. LILIENFELD’S DISCOVERY 


THE recent announcement that Dr. Lilienfeld, of Vienna, 
has succeeded in preparing a peptone synthetically is of 
the greatest interest to chemists, as it is one of those 
substances, like quinine and camphor, which have resisted 
all the investigator’s attempts to unveil the mystery of 
their chemical constitution. 

To the general public the most important feature of 
the discovery is that the peptones belong to the class of 
bodies known as proteids, which form the one essential 
part of the food of animals. They have hitherto only been 
prepared by the action of digestive ferments—notably, the 
gastric ferment upon other substances belorging to the 
same group, such as the albumen of eggs and blood, 
the fibrin of muscle and blood, the casein of milk, and 
the closely allied vegetable albumen and gluten occurring 
in pulse and grain. The most important difference be- 
tween the peptones and the other members of the group, 
as foodstuffs, is that they can be readily absorbed into the 
system without being acted upon by the various digestive 
juices. This fact has been seized upon and developed by 
the writers of the numerous paragraphs dealing with this 
matter in the daily papers. They have predicted that this 
artificial preparation will presently supplant the ordinary 
foodstuffs, and so lead to a complete social revolution. 
Some of them wax humorous and imagine a City Corpora- 
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tion without banquets, or a dinnerless London season; 
others take the matter seriously, depicting the ruin and 
ultimate extinction of grocers, butchers, and all other 
persons who at present provide for the requirements of the 
human alimentary tract. 

A brief consideration of the somewhat meagre facts 
hitherto published, of the substances employed in the pre- 
paration, will, however, show that there is really no 
immediate cause for panic. The principal materials made 
use of are phenol, amidoacetic acid, and phosphorus 
oxychloride. The first-named substance, more generally 
known as carbolic acid, is decidedly cheap, and can be 
obtained wholesale at about sevenpence a pound. The 
other two are quoted at £5 and £2 5s. per pound respec- 
tively. With increased demand their prices might be 
brought down to ros. per pound. If we bear in mind that 
in organic chemical preparations the yield of the substance 
required is as a rule only a few per cent. of that which is 
theoretically possible, it seems doubtful whether the arti- 
ficial albumen could be put on the market at less than 55. 
a pound. The same amount of proteid matter combined 
with a considerable proportion of heat-producing and waste 
repairing material, in the form of starch, is contained in 
sixpennyworth of split peas. 

More serious than the probable high price of the 
artificial peptone is the fact that it is absolutely flavourless. 
There is a popular impression, obtained in early youth 
from copybooks and Henry’s ‘‘ First Latin Exercises,” 
that ‘‘man eats to live, not lives to eat.” Both state- 
ments are incorrect. Man lives mainly to satisfy the 
cravings of his ninth cranial nerve—which, being ex- 
plained, means that one of the greatest pleasures in life 
is that of gratifying one’s sense of taste. This gustatory 
sense is not only one of the most powerful, but is also, in 
all probability, the first of the special senses to come into 
action in the human animal. 

The new-born infant, e.g., whatever else he may do, 
does not appear to hear, or see, or smell; but you cannot 
persuade him to swallow the pure milk of the cow in place 
of his natural sustenance. This is not, as some have 
supposed, because he knows that it contains too much fat, 
and will overtax his liver and irritate the mucous mem- 
brane of his small intestine. The poor little fellow doesn’t 
know anything ; he is even more ignorant than a Foreign 
Secretary—and only refuses his food at the instigation 
of his glosso-pharyngeal nerve, which tells him it is 
not sweet enough. Throughout his boyhood he con- 
tinues to show his subjection to the predominating sense 
by preferring unripe gooseberries, windfall apples, and 

monkey nuts to the more wholesome farinaceous and albu- 
menoid diet provided by his parents ; and .it is not, as a 
rule, until he has reached the middle of his third decade 
that he finally throws off his thraldom, and begins to con- 
sider whether the substances he consumes and enjoys are 
the ones which are best suited to the idiosyncrasies of his 
digestive apparatus. 

It seems hardly likely that he would even on reaching 
these years of discretion be willing to exchange his custo- 
mary toothsome meats and succulent vegetables for a daily 
quarter of a pound of flavourless albumen. It may, how- 
ever, come as a boon and a blessing to the medical man, 
who very frequently requires a concentrated food for 
patients who are so weakened by illness that their digestive 
organs are unable to perform their proper functions and 
offices. 

GopFREY MELLAND. 
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A LETTER FROM UPPER BURMAH 


Tha3zi Function, July 6. 


DEAR ——,—Here’s to you! my first line since I have 
reached civilisation. I am safe back at last from my journey of 
over five hundred miles in the wilds; a unique country, very 
‘different from India, and especially that part of it where I reside. 
I have been to places so remote that people ran away when they 
saw me. On one occasion I was shooting in a wood, when I came 
across ten men, all crouching in curious positions behind bamboo 
clumps. Directly they saw that 1 had seen them they took to 
their heels and ran all that they knew, and didn’t stop until they 
had put a mile between us. Probably they thought that I was a 
dacoit. If it had been in the Fiji Islands they would, most 
likely, have eaten me. As it was, I felt rather bucked up. My 
trip has been successful. I have visited parts of the Shan States 
which are very little known; hardly one Englishman has been 
even as far as Taunggyi, except the few Government servants 
whose duty has taken them there. I went on 150 miles beyond, to 
the great and beautiful Salween river, in which I bathed. At 
Saikaw, two days from the Salween, niy coolies were ina state of 
mutiny, and I had some difficulty in persuading them to accompany 
me further. Eventually I had to ride on alone the last day with 
a native guide and return to them the same night. I threatened 
to shoot them with small shot and not to pay them a pice if they 
gave me any more trouble. On the homeward way they were 
cheerful and willing. One day you might have seen myself and 
three of them swimming all we knew in a lake together, cornering 
a wounded duck ; we got him eventually, and a beauty he was 
too, as brightly coloured and fat as any you see in St. James’s 
Park—three meals for me of well-flavoured tender flesh. 

I stalked a group most cautiously, creeping wilily on my 
stomach behind rocks and bushes until I was within range of 
them ; one which I thought that I had killed dead got up and 
flew away while we were pursuing the others. I might have sat 
on it at one time if I had liked. They die hard, these Shan 
ducks ; the brutes dive, you know, when hit. There is nothing to 
compare with the joy of bringing one down with a heavy thud 
on to earth or water, flying straight and fast overhead. I shot 
duck, snipe, and pheasant (not good-eating kind), and doves 
innumerable, which kept my larder well stocked and gave me a 
little practice at bird-shooting, which is most difficult and 
wants more practice than anything; I am still a bad shot, 
and would not care to shoot in public yet. I must 
get my practice at Chelem Bheel, a famous swamp for 
duck by the Ganges, where, in the proper season, you can get 
more shooting in a day than you would in a lifetime at Darjeeling. 
Also I improved my Hindustani, living for weeks at a time with only 
natives. I talked bad Hindustani to my man, a Pathan, who 
translated it into bad Burmese to my Shan policeman, who didn’t 
know much Burmese, who translated it into Shan to the villagers. 
Rather diluted, eh ? 

Of course, I’ve had to rough it pretty badly on one or two 
occasions ; but the thing I mind most on this earth is the heat, 
to which I am far from acclimatised. Luckily, it is not very hot in 
the Shan States ; but yesterday my pony cracked up, and I had to 
walk sixteen miles, in the most fearful heat, through burning rocksand 
sand, in a temperature of over 100°, getting hotter and hotter every 
moment. My hat was not thick enough, and the country was so 
parched that there was not a green leaf anywhere to insert between 
my head and it—no shelter, sand at feet most “ brilly.” I myself, 
awful warm, crawled into the rest-house somehow, more dead than 
alive, at night-time ; no food but a few biscuits and jam at 5 A.M. 
i was so hot that I forgot that there was such a thing. However, 
occasionally my coolies dug in the mud of a parched water-course, 
and brought up a sticky fluid, tepid and dark, which they gave me 
in the lid of their betel-nut box and called water. Poor beasts of 
burden! One of them carried my portmanteau, gun-case, heavy 
bags, and rugs through it all as cheerful as a king; they were 
not a tittle as tired as I was. I can do twice the distance, though, 
comfortably in the hills when it is cool. My legs were not tired, 
only my head and stomach. It is over: 100° now as I write (truly 
a labour of love) ; but I don’t mind it with the luxury of a roof over 
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my head and iced drinks at call. This paper feels hot ; I suppose 
it will be cool and nice when you open it. I dread Rangoon to- 
morrow and the next few days. This is the hottest time (just before 
the rains) of one of the hottest years on record, and Rangoon heat 
is an intolerably moist heat. 

I’ve inserted two wayside notes to you :— 

Mowngpoing. DEAR ——,—This is all the paper I can raise, 
culled from advertisements of summer number of Pa// Mall 
Magazine. Been reading Zangwill. “For the wildest dreams of 
Kew are the facts of Khatmandoo. And the crimes of Clapham 
chaste at Martaban,” he quotes. This place is about as remote 
as canbe. Taunggyi is the end of civilisation, and I have left 
that behind. I was the only known Englishman who had ever 
been there, not on duty bound. But I rode from Taunggyi 
thirty-seven miles yesterday, and am off to the Salween river, 150 
miles, nine days at the least ; between me and Pekin there is no 
civilisation. So Iam exploring. At the Salween I will join the 
camp of Ross in the forest, sent there by Government to recon- 
noitre, and then back. My escort consists of a mounted Shan 
policeman (sword and no gun), three coolies, and a Hindoo bearer 
who knows a little Shan; without him I would be helpless. 
They have gone on long ago. I will follow in an hour or so on 
my fast little Burman pony and catch them up. He is tethered 
underneath me, neighing like fun, because he thinks he is left 
behind. You will wonder how he can be beneath me. But I am 
squatting in a Shan resting-house that is built like this—[picture]— 
of bamboo. The country is very beautiful here ; the worst of it 
is there is no game. I may get some further on. I have no time 
to make a défour to some hills on my right—8,o000 feet—where 
there are bear. I am quite the blood now. This part of my 
journey I do in style. But from Calcutta to Rangoon I had to 
travel second, jammed in on deck with a lot of natives, two of 
whom died of cholera and were chucked overboard. I don’t think 
there is much chance of it occurring amongst the Shans. It is 
wise to sleep with a loaded revolver under your pillow, which I do. 
The Shan States, you know, do not belong to us, but are inde- 
pendent under British protection, and lie between Burma, China, 
and Siam. I won't have time to reach the Siam frontier. 

I often think of a good time to come in Cairo. Over a whisky 
and cigarette in a Cairan bar will I speak of my further adventures 
and travels. This trip has cost me 400 Rs. C , whom I saw 
up here, is as big a blood as ever. There is quite a little colony 
at Taunggyi, all in Government service, mostly ’Varsity men, and 
a small club, of which I am a temporary member. 

Yours ever, 
TEDDY C—. 





HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


To the average British household there come week by week pages of 
interesting personal correspondence which tell the story of our vast 
Empire as no historian can tell it, 

THE OUTLOOK wowld be glad to give its readers some of the most interest- 
ing of this correspondence. The Editor therefore invites relatives and 
Jriends of these correspondents to forward such extracts from private 
letters as give items of personal experience from camps pitched in far- 
away countries—camps of war, and the more peaceful settlements of 
miners, explorers, and openers up of scarcely known provinces generally. 
Accounts of hardships borne by land and water are especially desired. 

All correspondence that ts sent us will be carefully read, and such extracts 
made for publication as may seen suitable, confidence being, of course, 
respected as regards any purely personal itents in the letters. The names 
of the writers will not be published, if a request to that effect accom- 
panies the letter, and all matter that is not printed will be returned to 
the sender at an early date. Full name and address should accompany 
each letter sent, ‘ 


Address, the Editor, THE OuTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





"THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretica’, 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
THE FRENCH IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


(From our Special Correspondent) 
Ottawa, August 12. 

It is the belief of Mr. Mills, the Canadian Minister of 
Justice, that the most dangerous problem the Imperial 
Government will have to deal with on the North American 
Continent is the“question of French claims in the fisheries 
upon the west shore of Newfoundland. He says:— 
‘* Before an attempt is made to bring Newfoundland into the 
Canadian Union, care must be taken to extinguish French 
claims upon that coast. Blood is thicker than water, and 
it must be remembered that there are ‘one and a half 
million people of |French origin on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, who speak the French language, and who 
have strong sympathy with the country of their origin. 
To bring Newfoundland into the Union would be to make 
France a practical factor in British North American 
affairs, and would give that country a large number of 
sympathisers in connection with this question, who at 
present have no direct interest in it.” 


The French Shore 


If French fishing rights in Newfoundland are to be 
discussed by the Anglo-American Conference, Mr. Mills’ 
apprehensions are well warranted. Yet, for once, it is not 
safe to let sleeping dogs lie. French pretensions in New- 
foundland have grown until they far exceed the treaty 
rights on which they are based, and constitute an intole- 
rable strain on the patience, and a standing hindrance to 
the enterprise, of the Colonists. The case for the Colonists 
was very well put by Sir James Wirter, who in an interview 
siid :—‘‘ The French question does not assume the acute 
phase it wore some years ago; but if it is true, as 
reported from St. John’s, that a French syndicate is erect- 
ing buildings on the west coast, it is a clear violation of 
treaty rights. The French only have the right to put up 
temporary buildings for fishing purposes ; but they are 
evidently now trying to claim more. It is true that the 
relations between the Colonial and French fishermen 
are not actively aggressive; but the fact that every 
season British and French warships have to be on the 
spot to protect the fisheries shows that there is always 
danger of an outbreak. The French rights under the 
treaty to the sea-coast are only for fishing purposes, and 
although they have practically abandoned the place, they 
still maintain their pretended claims out of pure caprice 
and for no bona fide purpose. It is without parallel in any 
other British Colony that 400 miles of our sea-coast 
should be dominated by a foreign Power. The French 
say that under the treaty they have at least full rights 
to the use of the soil, and this is incompatible with 
absolute British sovereignty in Newfoundland. There 
is always a difference of opinion on the question of the 
reading of the treaties. The rights are of no value in 
the world to the French, but are a serious danger to 
us. Our merchants and our trade are being ruined. The 
late commercial crash was in greater part due to this 
question, a settlement of which is an absolute necessity to 
the well-being of Newfoundland.” 
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THE STRUGGLE AT THE CAPE 


PROGRESSIVES GAINING—THE PULPIT ON 
THE WAR-PATH—RHODES AGAIN LEADING 
(From our Special Correspondent) 

Cape Town, August 12. 

Tue prospects of the Progressive party grow daily 
brighter. This is largely due to Mr. Rhodes’s vigorous 
yet moderate speeches. He emphatically disclaims any 
ill feeling towards the Dutch as Dutch, and appeals to 
their intimate knowiedge of him since he first entered 
politics and to the services he has rendered them as proof 
of his sincerity. 

His tour through the Barkly West Division ends on 
Saturday, and his reception throughout has been most 
cordial, not least in the Dutch centres. His return is 
certain. He has announced that, if his party should be 
victorious at the polls, and their call for him unanimous, 
he would undertake all the obligations of leadership. 
That the party will unanimously call for him does not 
admit of doubt. 

The Afrikander Bond is still fighting with ardour un- 
abated. But the blow dealt at Mr. Hofmeyr’s reputation 
by Dr. Smartt is admitted to have seriously damaged the 
prospects of success. The reports which have been cir- 
culated through the Colony, and with the authorship of 
which Mr. Hofmeyr is credited, have little effect outside 
the remote districts of the Western part of the Colony. 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s most powerful weapon is the pulpit of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and he is using it vigorously. 
This week sermons have been preached at the gravesides 
of Boers up and down the country whose names are re- 
membered in the history of their people. 

The deepest interest is taken at Pretoria in the struggle. 


Mr. Rhodes and the Premiership 


There is little new to be said about the progress of the 
General Elections at the Cape. It grows daily more cer- 
tain that, whichever of the two parties wins, its majority 
will be of the smallest. Mr. Rhodes's decision to respond 
to the call of the Progressive Party and, in the event of 
success, to resume the Premiership, is matter for congratu- 
lation here as much as over-sea. Nothing can deprive 
Mr. Rhodes of his power. In Parliament or out of it, 
whether residing in Cape Town or on his farm in the remote 
Matoppos, he will be by far the most potent personal force 
in the politics of South Africa. And because power without 
responsibility is never wholesome, we hold that the sooner 
Mr. Rhodes is back in the Premiership of the Mother- 
colony of South Africa, the better for South Africa ; not 
because his influence will be enhanced by office—we have 
had overwhelming proof that it will not be enhanced—but 
because his influence must then be exercised in open day 
and subject to constitutional safeguards. Again, the well- 
being of the Cape Colony is so intimately bound up with 
Rhodesia as to make it almost imperative that the 
common interests of the two communities should be in 
the same hands. Arguments are not far to seek against 
the dual position which Mr. Rhodes would assume in 
adding to the Managing-Directorship of Rhodesia—no 
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other phrase will convey his true position there—the 
Premiership of the Cape Colony Such arguments were 
urged by Mr. Rhodes’s opponents in the Cape Parlia- 
ment when he first occupied that position in 1890; but 
they are all of an academic nature, and count for nothing 
against the immense practical benefits which accrued to 
both communities, and which a majority in both desire 
again to enjoy. But to enjoy these benefits the Pro- 
gressives must first win a victory at the polls, and victory, 
though, according to our Special Correspondent, probable, 
is not yet assured. 

It is satisfactory to note the close and well-informed 
attention with which the home public is following the 
varying phases of the struggle, and the general desire, 
irrespective of our own party divisions, that the Pro- 
gressives, with Mr. Rhodes at their head, should emerge 
from the elections with an adequate majority. An 
attempt has been made to lead the Colonial electorate to 
believe that the British public is indifferent to the struggle. 
Nothing could be falser. With the exception of the 
Times the Press of this country, but especially the 
provincial Press, has shown itself keenly and intelligently 
alive to the issues at stake between the Progressives and 
the Afrikander Bond. 


Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—lf we needed fresh assurance of victory at 
Khartoum in October, we might find it in the noteworthy 
smoothness and punctuality which mark the carrying out 
of the multitudinous details of the Sirdar’s programme. 
Nearly two months ago it was stated that, by about 
August 8, the whole of the British troops under his com- 
mand would have left Cairo for the front ; as a matter of 
fact the last detail, the 21st Hussars, left Cairo yesterday, 
August 12. Contrast with this rapidity and regularity 
the intolerable delays and mishaps of Lord Wolseley’s 
advance on Khartoum in 1884. Nearly five months were 
consumed in struggling up to Korti, and another five 
months would have been required to place the whole force 
in front of Khartoum. The explanation is to be found not 
in any difference between the personnel of the two expedi- 
tions, but in the pregnant fact that Sir Herbert Kitchener 
has what Sir Garnet Wolseley had not—a railway from 
Wady Halfa to Fort Dahila at the embouchure of the 
Atbara—385 miles by rail against nearly 800 byriver. An 
interesting event was the arrival of the 5th Battalion of 
the Egyptian Army at the Atbara camp, after a march of 
eighteen days across the desert from Suakin to Berber. 
What sort of desert it is may be inferred from the fact that 
the troops had to do a sixty-mile march with no more 
water than they carried with them. The war correspon- 
dents keep us now well supplied with picturesque detail ; 
one in particular, the equipment of all the camels with poke 
bonnets, has greatly taken the public fancy. 

Sterra Leone.-—The latest news is all of peace. The 
envoys of the rebel chief of Bumban, who were taken to 
Freetown in H.M.S. Pha@de, have gone back convinced by 
what they saw of England’s power that wisdom lies in 
submission. 

British East Africa.—Some light will be thrown on 
recent happenings in Uganda, about which there has been 
a good deal of angry talk, directed chiefly against Major 
Macdonald, by Mr. Berkeley’s Report to the Foreign 
Office, dated May 16. The Report is about to be made 
public, and should explain, not. only the cause of the 
mutiny of our Soudanese contingent, but the circum- 
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stances of the murder of Major Thurston and his com- 
rades. At present the whole sad story—indced, the 
whole history of Uganda since the beginning of the 
year—is a tangle of rumours and recriminations. There 
is no official news of later date than the Report aforesaid, 
and from Major Macdonald nothing has been received 
since March 13. Indeed, but for the Missionary Societies 
we should be wholly in the dark about the Protectorate. 

In Somaliland or, to be quite correct, in Jubaland, 
there is no ground for anxiety. The tribesmen who cut 
up our men the other day—the exact date has not been 
cabled—are known as the Ogadens. Major Quentin, the 
officer commanding in Jubaland, has an ample force to 
hold his position pending the arrival of the reinforcements 
from Mombassa, which will enable him to send out a 
punitive expedition. His headquarters are at Yonte, on 
the Juba river, with an outpost, twelve miles distant, at 
Helished, on Lake Wama. Major Quentin’s force consists 
of 400 of the 4th Bombay Rifles and 127 of the 27th 
Baluchis, 

North-West Frontier (Bajaur).—The Khan of Nawagai, 
who is for us, has defeated the Khan of Pashat, who is 
against us. On the other hand, the Mad Mullah has 
taken the field against the Nawab of Dir, and is threaten- 
ing Dir itself. The Nawab seems to have brought his 
enemies about his ears (and ours too) quite gratuitously, 
and against the counsel of Mr. Dean, the Political officer 
of the district, yet we cannot afford to leave him to reap 
the reward of his own indiscretions. For Dir commands 
the road to Chitral. It may be that the defeat of the 
Khan of Pashat will give pause to the tribesmen inclined 
to flock round the Mullah, but we cannot forget the vast 
trouble he gave Sir Bindon Blood last year before his 
power was broken. In person, says one who knows him, 
the Mad Mullah is frail and decrepid; bent and withered 
with age; hair and beard long and white ; eyes marvellously 
searching ; and he has a gift of hypnotism. His recovery 
within so short a time from the low estate of a defeated 
leader and confuted prophet to the position of a political 
factor capable of carrying dismay to Simla and Calcutta, 
is one of the phenomena which only the North-West 
Frontier can provide. 


The Santa Cruz and Duff Islands 


The British Empire is the larger by the annexation of 
two groups of Pacific Islands, situated about - 1,600 miles 
east of Cape York Peninsula (Australia). The Santa Cruz, 
or Queen Charlotte, Islands are seven in number, ex- 
cluding mere islets. They are all volcanic in origin, some 
in an active condition ; and are known for little else than 
as the scene of the murder of Bishop Patteson and 
Commodore Goodenough. The Duff group lies 1co miles 
to the north-east of them, The annexation was accom- 
plished by H.M.S. Mohawk, ‘quietly despatched from 
Sydney to perform the duty” by Admiral Pearson. Why 
“quietly”? Did somebody else want them? If so, they 
are too near to Australia for us to allow them to pass 
into other hands than our own. Admiral Pearson had 
probably very good reasons for despatching the Mohawk 
‘‘ quietly.” It reads like the annexation of Perim over 
again. 

A Christmas Box 

Imperial penny postage is officially announced as 
coming into force on Christmas Day next. We shall not, 
therefore, save the pennies over our Christmas corre- 
spondence this year. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


BILBERRY OF TILBURY 


Ir was, I believe, the custom of the late Mr. Justice Maule, 
when engaged on an appeal, to drink an Imperial pint of 
bottled stout before going into a court. This, he said, 
was to bring him to the level of his brothers on the bench. 
Though even the reputed pint would reduce me to the 
condition of Prince Bismarck, when after drinking Mr. 
Watney’s old ale he sat silent on a seat on London Bridge 
while ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples whirled 
about him, I am inclined to favour some such preparation 
for seeing a musical comedy. , One would meet the authors 
on equal terms. 

The annual invasion of London by provincials began 
last Monday at the Criterion Theatre, with a ‘new musical 
farcical play” called ‘‘ Bilberry of Tilbury,” which it 
appears is the courtesy title of the Duke of Adstock’s 
eldest son, a gentleman known at the Elysian Theatre as 
Mr. Pelham. He is given to what registrars in bankruptcy 
mildly call extravagant living. He is affianced to Stella 
Dashwood, a comedienne (sic), who supplements her 
inadequate salary by running a detective agency. He has 
a friend, Robert Sparrow, whom he persuades to bear the 
name of Bilberry to prevent the Duchess of Adstock from 
breaking off his engagement to Stella. Sparrow is married; 
the Duchess is blackmailed by a French promoter of min- 
ing companies and dogged by the jealous Duke. So far 
the story shows observation of life, perhaps not at first 
hand, but through the refracting media of the law courts 
and the variety stage. 

The action takes place in the detective’s office, behind 
the scenes at the Elysian Theatre, and aboard an Atlantic 
liner. The appreciation of Bilberry by the ladies of the 
chorus and the manners of the stage-manager confirm 
what we have heard of such people, but they do not 
exhilarate. Indeed, I found the piece extremely remi- 
niscential. It proved to me the essential conservatism of 
the human mind. 

The choleric old man, the prudish spinster, the timid 
second low comedian, the piano that is sat upon, the 
convenient suit of armour and the symptoms of sea-sickness, 
all these that pleased my green unknowing youth exist 
still to link me to the new generation. It is touching, no 
doubt ; but I believe that the pre-Tit-Bittian dialogue was 
brighter and wittier than the talk in these farces with 
music, that the story in ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corneville,” in 
‘‘ Falka,” and ‘‘ Olivette”’ was more interesting, and that 
the funny people had humour. To speak truly, your 
musical comedy lacks fancy, imagination, ingenuity, wit, 
and humour. Half the characters are taken from the 
‘‘ front,” the other half from ‘‘ behind.” Then they are 
mixed as per the reports of the divorce and bankruptcy 
courts, and the result is tedium inexpressible. ‘‘ Bilberry 
of Tilbury ” is probably not the worst of its class, though 
I thank my stars that I have not seen the others. The 
music is pleasing and meritorious, but the ‘‘ brass” part 
seems to have been written for outdoor performance ; the 
dialogue included some happy samples of current slang, 
and the lyrics show an elementary sense of rhythm and 
metre. 

The interpretation was, if not up to the London 
standard, superior to the ordinary country level. Miss 
Carlotta Zerbini has a sense of grotesque humour, Mr. 
Templar Saxe and Miss Amy Augarde are accomplished 
vocalists, and Mr. Eugene Mayeur is an actor. Miss 
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Frances Earle, who reminded me of Massinger’s Camiola 
—‘‘that small but ravishing substance ”—is pretty, elegant, 
and vivacious. She is a graceful dancer, and sings with 
much charm and expression. I must thank her for alle- 
viating the tedium of an entertainment which should not. 
have forsaken the seclusion of the provinces. 

C. G. C. 


A VIEW OF PARLIAMENT 
TAKEN BY OUR COUNTRY COUSIN 


Our member gave us the tickets, two seats marked 
‘Under the Gallery,” and we got there punctually at 
3.P.M. We left our hotel in the Strand at 2.45, and after 
looking at shop-windows till it was nearly time, we hailed 
a cab and said ‘‘ House of Commons” in so impressive a 
tone of voice that the driver took us straight to the 
Members’ entrance. We showed our tickets to the police- 
man there, and he made us walk right round to another 
door. We entered the building. On our left was the 
room where Gladstone had lain in state—we recognised it 
by the drawings in the illustrated papers—and then we 
came to a round place with corridors running in every 
direction. There were policemen all about us, and one 
said we must wait till prayers were finished. So we 
waited and looked at some quite interesting statues of 
statesmen that stood about in this round place. And 
then somebody called out something about a gallery, so 
we marched back to the policemen and were let into a sort 
of a hall and then into a place like a large pew. We 
were in the House at last. It is disappointing at first, 
being no larger than the Oxford or Cambridge Union 
Society’s debating hall—about the size of a large barn. 
A gentleman looking out from a thing like a Punch-and- 
Judy show, with a large opening, and with a long table 
in front of him, sits in the middle of the room, and on 
either side are rows of seats full of members. First of alk 
we looked for our member. But he was not there. 
Nobody seemed to be doing anything just then, and it 
was like being in church before the service begins. We 
looked at the table, and then at the gentleman who looked 
out of the Punch-and-Judy show. There was the Mace 
(‘*‘ Take away that bauble,” we both said in one breath), 
and there were books on the table, and the gentleman or 
high wore a large wig. Of course we knew that he must 
be the Speaker. He is very pink and chubby, clean- 
shaven, and looks very courteous and long-suffering and 
good-natured. They will make him a peer when he 
retires—they always do; and so, I suppose, he likes to 
sit up there, thinking of the times when he will be a lord 
and answering questions about etiquette, which was all 
he seemed to do that afternoon. By and by more members 
came in, and somebody gave us a pamphlet full of silly 
questions. There was one asking whether the Foreign 
Minister had sent round to the other Powers to ask 
whether we should not all disarm at once. A gentleman 
called Sir Wilfrid Lawson—I remember the name because 
I specially marked it—asked that, and to me it seemed 
a particularly silly thing to ask, especially in public. 
Why, even I wouldn’t ask anybody a thing so absurd, 
and I’m not even a J.P., much less an ‘M.P. While 
they were tuning up, so to speak, I and my friend 
tried to guess which were Unionists and which were 
Radicals. Well, it wasn’t so easy as it seems, and all 
because of Mr. Courtney. There was another man in our 
pew who told us who everybody was, and he said it was 
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Courtney. Well, Mr. C. looks like a Radical, 


Mr. 
except that he’s sunburned, and Radicals always seem to 
me to be so full of soul and ethical things that they’ve no 


chance of getting sunburned. They stay indoors and read 
and don’t take exercise, I always think. Well, this Mr. 
Courtney he had no moustache and a beard and business- 
like clothes and looked ‘‘ earnest,” so we took him for a 
Radical, and couldn’t decide which was which. But then 
three or four more came in on the other side, and there 
was no mistaking them. They had souls, and were thin 
and hadn’t much colour, and their hair was luxurious. 
The man in our box said ‘‘ That’s Chamberlain and that’s 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, and there’s Mr. Balfour, and 
that’s Sir Henry Fowler.” They all came in at once, and 
began to answer questions. There was Mr. Goschen, 
who looked like Zangwill in a smooth wig of grey hair—a 
quiet and a peaceful sort of aman. Mr. Chamberlain—he 
had his orchid on—was very precise, and snapped down 
on every word he said as though he grudged wasting his 
breath. He is quite youngish-looking, although no chicken 
in years, and we both thought him the sort of man it would 
be unpleasant to offend. Mr. Austen Chamberlain was 
there too. His delivery is excellent, and he reminded us 
of the young gentlemen we have heard act’ with Mr. 
Alexander at the St. James’s Theatre. He has such a nice 
voice, and we both thought that he must be very danger- 
ous in a drawing-room. Then there was Mr. Curzon. 
We had seen caricatures of him, and he really is not so 
bad as he is painted. His smile is quite charming. He 
has assurance and he is brief, and doesn’t seem as though 
he enjoys listening to nonsense. Answering questions 
like some of those he had to would make any man feel as 
superior asa nurse in a nursery. Sir Wiliam Harcourt 
was there as well. He looks like an undertaker. He 
dresses in black, and is very big, and has the most curly 
profile I have ever seen. He didn’t say much, so I can’t 
speak about his voice, &c. Sir Henry Fowler sat next to 
him. He has a face that looks as though someone had 
carved it out of sandstone. It seems to be crumbling, 
although, of course, it isn’t. A very useful and compact 
sort of a man, I should think, is Mr. St. John Brodrick. 
He answered a lot of questions, and didn’t seem to mind. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour did seem to mind; in fact, there was a 
sort of, ‘‘ Now, boys, I'm not going to stand any non- 
sense” air about him that reminded us pleasantly of our 
school-days. We know a good and sturdy Englishman 
when we see one, and as such we set down Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, the Home Secretary. It was the red- 
bearded little man in our box who gave us all these names. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach struck us as being better than 
nothing at all; but perhaps it was one of his off days. 
There are portraits of Sir Charles Dilke and Sir John 
Gorst at the Cambridge Union; but we didn’t recognise 
them, for all that. Sir Charles has a very good figure, 
and I thought he must wear stays; and Sir John seems 
io have grown a good deal older since he was our 
President. 

We had heard a lot about the Irish members, and 
they certainly showed up strong the day we were there. 
One made a speech, in which Mr. Redmond seemed to 
have coached him—he wanted a lot of coaching—and 
another said how polite Mr. A. J. Balfour had been to 


him. We both of us came away quite in love with Mr. 
Balfour. He seemed to be so magnetic; to have the 


temper of a saint and the will of a missionary, although he 
does look almost insignificant if you take the top part of 
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his head away from him. 


Mr. Balfour is the man we 
would trust more than any we heard that afternoon, and, 
if he ever cares to put up for our constituency, he may rely 


on our two votes, whatever party he stands for. Our 
member, as I said before, was not there. I wonder, 
should this meet his eye, whether he’ll be sorry he sent 
the tickets. 

Above the floor of the House are Galleries. On one 
side there are reporters. The man with the red beard 
showed us Mr. Lucy of Punch and the Daily News. We 
laughed over these reporters. So many of them were got 
up to look like poets, with long hair-and large neckties, 
and it seemed so funny for a man who wrote about 
verminous persons and Vaccination Bills to get himself up 
like a genius. At the back of the reporters were glass 
windows, and you could just make out the ladies who 
were looking down below. They won't let the ladies 
come in like a reporter or anybody else, for fear their 
bright eyes may distract the law-givers downstairs. 
There’s something in this, for a more susceptible-looking 
lot of men than those M.P.’s we never saw. 


NO MONEY! 


I was puzzled as to what to do. The country was 
flooded, and there seemed to be no chance for me to go in 
the direction I wished to go. Water, water was every- 
where—the yellow water of the Mississippi. The big 
river had made a twelve-hundred-yard crevasse in the 
levee below New Orleans. It was swallowing up the 
country from three directions—the south, the east, the 
west. The only way of escape was by a narrow strip of 
hill-land which ran to the north up in to Texas. 

I wanted to go east, to New Orleans. But between 
me and the town was a two-hundred-mile sheet of water. 
The water was so high that steamboats were plying over 
the country between Bayou Sale and New Orleans. 
Bayou Sale was the place where I was at. The fact of 
the steamboats running to where I wanted to go did not 
help me, however. And there was a good and sufficient 
reason. I had no money to pay my fare. 

I cursed my luck for being in Louisiana during the 
flood season. If things had been all right I could have 
tramped it. It would have done me good. But to swim 
it was a large order. So I began to think. 

Passing me were niggers and their families carrying 
what they could of their belongings up the narrow strip of 
hill-land. They were homeless. They had been flooded 
out. Those who had the money to pay their way were 
going to New Orleans on the steamboats. But the great 
majority of them were going up north—the way I didn’t 
want to go. 

Suddenly the way out of the difficulty flashed upon me. 
What a fool I had been! Why, it was as easy as rolling 
off a log. 

A steamboat was to go to New Orleans in half an hour. 
She was moored to a tree which stood on the top of a 
slight rise in the ground. The nigger roustabouts were 
getting freight aboard her, and the big white mate was 
blaspheming horribly at them—as was the custom. 

I swaggered on to the steamboat with an air of lordly 
ease. You'd have thought I owned it. I nodded to the 
swearing, raucous-voiced mate. My plan was a simple 
one. The collector would not come round for fares till 
the boat had been out at least an hour. Then I would 
tell him calmly that I had no money. Thev coulda’t put 
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me off into the water—they couldn’t turn back—and they 
couldn’t eat me. The only danger was that they might have 
me arrested when we got to New Orleans. This would 
mean a month's imprisonment at least. But I had long 
ago realised that one must take some risks to get through 
life. 

So I waited. 

As the boat steamed along, one could see the awful 
desolation caused by the flood. The country had been 
covered bya great winding-sheet. The sugar crop, houses, 
property, and everything else had been ruined. The bodies 
of horses and cows-and sheep were floating about. They 
had either been left behind in the hurry, or had become 
unmanageable when the owners tried to drive them up on 
to the high land. Occasionally a wooden house was to 
be seen floating on its side. We passed by immersed 
towns and villages. All that was to be seen of them were 
the tops of the highest houses and the spires of their 
churches. It was a scene of ruin and desolation. 


I was awakened from my reverie by the collector oi 


fares. He was standing in front of me, waiting. The 
moment was at hand. Thecrisis had come. Now I must 
play my part. 

I looked straight into his eyes, and smiled easily. 
‘*IT have no money,” I said in a calm, matter-of-fact way. 
I might have been speaking about the flood or the weather. 
I made the remark in a casual fashion. 

He smiled also. He thought I was joking, and 
Americans have always time for the appreciation of a 
joke. ‘‘Of course,” he said. ‘‘ That's all right, I guess. 
Come on. Shell out!” He had evidently seen my lordly 
swagger as I came on to the boat, and, putting two and 
two together, had come at once to the conclusion that 
when a man of that style and ease said he was hard up he 
was surely not in earnest. 

But I gave him a second smile, and repeated my 
assertion. And then the smile died from his face. He 
grasped the situation, and became indignant. 

‘What in do you mean by coming aboard the 
boat, then ?” he asked. 

** My dear man,” I replied, still smiling, ‘‘ my reason 
for coming aboard the boat must be plainto you. As you 
will probably have noticed, the country is flooded. And I 
can’t very well swim to New Orleans. I couldn't stop 
where I was, either. So I did the only thing left for me 
to do—I came on board.” 

‘** You take it d d easy.” 

‘Of course. You don’t want me to weep about it, do 
you?” 

“Do you know that we can put you in gaol for 
this ?” 

“Of course I know it. But I have weighed all that. 
Besides, one doesn’t know what's going tohappen. And, 
anyway, I’m not in gaol yet.” 

He laughed a little. ‘‘ You’re a beauty,” he remarked. 
‘“*Ho!” he shouted to the blaspheming, raucous-voiced 
mate. ‘* This fellow’s had the gall to come aboard without 
the money to pay his fare.” 

The mate came forward and eyed me from head to foot. 
i eyed him too. He was a big, powerful fellow, with a 
brutal, hard face. 

He let forth a torrent of blasphemy, winding up with 
‘* I’ve a good mind to knock hell out of you.” 

I had taken the man’s measure; in fact, I had taken 
the measure of the whole situation. My only chance was 
in playing a stiff, cool, unafraid game. 








There was a 
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risk of my getting used up, and getting into gaol into the 
bargain. 

I decided instantly as to the handling of the mate. 

‘‘ Look here,” said I, going up close to him, and looking 
him straight and hard in the eyes. ‘* Don't talk of knock- 
ing hell out of me. I'd like to see you or any other man 
on the boat try iton. If I’ve broken the law, I'll take the 
consequences when I get to New Orleans. I had to do 
what I did, and there’s an end of it.” 

He glared at me, and moved slightly. But I kept my 
eye hard on his. Then his face softened a little. ‘‘ Well, 
d—— me, partner, but you’ve got grit, anyhow. Perhaps 
we won’t go hard on you. Do you mind working your 
passage?” he concluded suddenly. 

‘*Not a bit,” I replied. 

‘* All right. Come down into the stokehole and pass 
coal, and when we get to New Orleans you can help to 
unload freight.” 

He brought me down into the stokehole, and left me 
with the firemen—who, by the way, behaved very decently 
tome. They were white men. A deck-hand had brought 
down news of how I had tackled the collector and the 
mate. As everyone was afraid of the mate, my stock 
went up. 

They gave me a stiff pull of whisky—of which I was in 
need—and they gave me some grub. They wouldn’t let 
me shovel any coal for them. I just lay and chatted till 
the journey’s end. 

When we got there I helped to unload the freight, as 
agreed. And when this was done, and I was going down 
the gang-plank, the mate called me back. 

‘*Here’s a quarter,” he said. ‘‘Get a drink.” And, 
taking the quarter with thanks, I went ashore, and faced 
up Royal Street. I was in New Orleans. 

Bart KENNEDY. 


ANIMAL WOOD-LORE 
A STUDY IN AUGUST 


It was not really a study in any true sense of the word. 
I had slipped a book into my pocket, Ruskin’s ‘‘ Frondes 
Agrestes,” and was idly turning the leaves under the oaks, 
whose foliage afforded a cool shade from the burning sun, 
when a little page that nature gradually unfolded proved 
more interesting than the great writer’s English. The 
wind blowing softly among the leaves produced that 
gentle whispering to be heard only in summer woodlands, 
and as I listened—half-lulled to sleep, if the truth be 
spoken—the wild things of the wood forgot a stranger 
was present and stole out of their hiding-places. First 
came a jay, which lighted at the tree-root, and after dab- 
bing its beak into the ground hopped on a bough and 
began unconcernedly to preen its feathers within two 
yards of my head. Near by was a green open glade, and 
every now and then little butterflies of the Hesperidz 
species flashed like golden jewels in the sunlight. How it 
happened I did not observe, but one momen there was an 
empty space and in the next a fallow doe with a fawn about 
the size of a greyhound was grazing contentedly onit. Then 
a squirrel, after peering round a bough with cocked ears and 
sly face, gave a squeak of content and walked down the 
rough straight bark as deliberately as if it had been a fly on 
a window-pane. It frightened a tree-creeper that had been 
on the upward journey, but not much, for it only flew to 
another stem and recommenced its ascent, resembling 4 
mouse more than a bird. The squirrel passed so close 
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that its beady eyes almost looked into mine ; but, regard- 
less of the motionless figure, stiffly hopping on the ground, 
although it is so agile on the trees, it pursued its way to 
some old hawthorns, where it commenced a methodical 
clambering in and out, evidently hoping to discover either 
a belated bird’s-nest or a helpless fledgling, since it is apt to 
become carnivorous when the succulent buds of spring are 
yielding place to hard wood and the acorns and hazel-nuts 
are not ripe enough for eating. There is at this season 
no music in the woodland—none, that is to say, except 
what is made by the sighing wind, which many would dis- 
regard, though to me the sweetest bird-note is harsh by 
comparison. Of the cuckoo the old saw has it: ‘‘ In 
August, go he must,” and the nightingales have long 
been dumb. The other songsters also are silent—all 
except the ringdove, which courts and coos as long as it 
has food and warmth, its broods limited only by the 
advent of winter. A jabber of blue-caps and great tits 
and a babyish croaking of young jays do not add to the 
melody of the woodland. 

Suddenly however there is a trampling of human feet. 
The doe lifts her head with a sniff and runs after the fawn, 
who, as if schooled beforehand, rushes to the thicket. 
The squirrel gives a kind of mew and after standing up to 
listen scurries up a tree trunk like the cunning fellow he 
is, careful to. keep on the side farthest from that of the 
advancing noise. He rises to no great height, but stretch- 
ing himself flat on a bough, with his tail straight behind, 
lies close and just peers round to see if there is cause for 
seridus alarm. It appears that several rabbits have been 
out too, for they now raise their heads and listen with 
cocked ears and forepaws hanging prettily in front. Some 
skip towards their holes and a few squat on the ground as 
the steps come nearer. The cause of alarm was a labourer 
who had gone to fetch his mates some beer, and as a near 
cut had taken the black trodden path that winds among 
the trees. He went on his way neither knowing nor 
caring about the many pairs of bright eyes that were 
studying his movements. Nor had he been long gone 
before the dwellers in the forest, aware that he meant 
no harm, resumed their former positions, the rabbits 
skipping round each other, and indulging in the frolics 
common to these playful creatures, the fawn leaping 
about with pleasure as he followed his dam. As to 
the squirrel, he let his brush come over his back again, 
scratched his ear with his hind foot, and had run along 
to descend once more when suddenly another sound 
broke upon the stillness. This time it is no man, but 
a bird that gives a shriek of alarm, and the wood- 
landers, eager and alert, begin to ponder the cause. One 
can fancy them asking if it be the great human enemy or 
Only some lesser foe. The squirrel and the fallow doe and 
the rabbits quickly settle the matter, each to its own satis- 
faction, and pay no more heed. But the birds have caught 
the signal. A solitary cry to the north, another in the 
south, one to east and one to west, thena loud and general 
clamour, proclaim their excitement. I was myself wonder- 
ing what could be the matter when a large white owl, 
that had apparently been disturbed in his siesta, came 
gliding under the branches on low, wide, noiseless wing, 
and behind him a chattering mob of small birds, buffeting 
and pecking. He escaped into the darkest part of the 


grove; but what astonished me was the correct way in 
which my sylvan companions had interpreted the racket 
long before its meaning had dawned on my grosser 
mind, 
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TOURAINE REVISITED 


It would be very difficult to improve on foreign guide- 
books; Murray, Baedeker, and Joanne—there is very 
little to choose between them, and the amount of historical 
and topographical information stowed into a pocketful is 
nothing short of encyclopedic. Nevertheless there are 
some things which, though it would be unreasonable to 
expect them in a guide-book, become of moment directly 
the railway is exchanged for the highway and the bicycle. 
In such a hackneyed district as the valley of the lower 
Loire—say between Orleans and Saumur—it matters not 
whether the railway traveller begins to explore it from the 
east or the west. But to the cyclist it makes all the 
difference in the world. He must begin in the west and 
work up-stream; thereby securing the favour of that 
steady, gentle wind which, in May and June, almost inces- 
santly blows in from the Atlantic. With this precaution, 
perhaps, there is no land which so completely fulfils the 
cyclist’s ideal three R’s—roads, ruins, and restaurants—as 
Touraine, where the highroads have a surface as of brown 
holland or fawn satin, chateaux are as thickly strewn 
as castles on the Rhine, and good wine flows as 
freely as it did for the monks of Thelema or the Three 
Musketeers. 

There are two seasons when Touraine is at its fairest— 
early summer and mid autumn. At Whitsuntide one 
cannot expect the feast of colour, the mellow skies, the 
animated movement of the vintage; but, in their place, 
there are pure, cool mornings, all-pervading verdure, and 
infinite variety of flowering trees, shrubs, and herbs. Our 
own County Councils might take a leaf from the book of 
certain French departments and communes which display 
good judgment in their choice of wayside trees. Take, 
for example, the road from Tours to Azay-le-Rideau, by 
way of Ballan. Ten miles of it lie across a monotonous 
plateau of corn and vine land; but on each side of the road 
elms have been planted, with a crimson horse chestnut 
after every ninth elm. The lovely blossoms of these trees 
are greater favourites in Touraine than the white-flowered 
species which prevail in England ; and another exquisite 
tree is the rose-coloured Robinia, or, as we call it, Acacia, 
which, though quite hardy in Britain, is very rarely seen 
there. The Wistaria is past its best by the end of May, 
but the glorious Paulonia repeats the same tint and pro- 
vides pyramids of delicate lavender hue, deliciously 
scented. It is only after a mild winter like last that this 
tree (which grows, but scarcely flowers, in England) can 
furnish a display. The flower-buds are put forth in autumn, 
and severe frost destroys them. 

Of the chateaux on the Loire and its tributaries there 
is little purpose in writing; the visitors’ books in each 
bear witness to the steady stream of English and Ameri- 
cans which pass their portals year by year. Perhaps 
Chaumont is the one which is least often visited, yet 
many will be found to give it the palm among them all. 
It lacks the sensuous languor of Chenonceaux and Azay- 
le-Rideau, is without the blood-curdling associations of 
Amboise and Blois, has none of the colossal ineptitude of 
Chambord, and does not cumber the ground with vast 
ruins like Chinon. Built on a towering cliff on the 
left bank of the Loire, just where the river sweeps 
widely from south to west, this fine structure of 
Philibert de l'Orme very closely resembles in plan the 
Scottish Caerlaverock. There are, for instance, the same 
pair of jumelle gate towers, with drawbridge and port- 
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cullis between, behind which is the ample triangular 
courtyard, with towers at the angles; the windows of the 
dwelling rooms giving full upon the sunny enclosure. 
Formerly the triangle was complete, as at Caerlaverock, 
but in 1739 the proprietor pulled down the western face 
furthest from the entrance, and thus, by securing a mag- 
nificent prospect of the river and rich champaign and forest 
beyond it, rendered Chaumont’ one of the most charming 
country houses that could be imagined. 

Here, as elsewhere, in this same ever-wonderful dis- 
trict, the hand of the renovator has been over-busy, 
scraping away the lovely ptarmigan grey which the splendid 
stone of this district assumes with age, and restoring its 
original surface of dazzling ivory. Some of the tapestries 
which hang within doors may scarcely be rivalled else- 
where, notably those in Catherine de’ Medici’s bedroom, 
with marvellous shades of red, rose, and pink—the hues 
most seldom preserved in perfection in ancient fabrics 
and tissues. 

But this is verging upon the province of guide-books. 
Let me rather make mention of matters they make no 
note of—the living beauties of field and wood and road- 
side. Birds, which are sorely persecuted in winter, 
abound along the Loire in summer. During a ride on 
the left bank from Chaumont to Blois, I reckoned that, 
for several miles, there was one nightingale singing in 
every hundred yards. The brightest of the finches—the 
goldfinch—was pretty frequent, a pair of hoopoes dis- 
played their quaint attire, a redbacked shrike sat on the 
telegraph wire ; blackbirds and thrushes sang in the oak 
copse; magpies, jays, a sparrowhawk, and a solitary 
carrion crow represented the criminal classes, while elegant 
little terns and vivacious ringed plover flitted about the 
sandbanks in the river. Crowds of bullfrogs, with tepid 
water awash upon their backs, croaked their content with 
matters in general, viewed from a marshy standpoint, and 
exactly expressed the cyclist’s sentiments as, with a strong 
westerly breeze astern and a bright sun overhead, he sped 
along this consummate highway, enjoying the best imita- 
tion of flight which apterous biped can ever realise. 

Not the least advantage of cycling over railroad travel 
is the power to stop when you will. Many a village has 
a church worth looking into, generally wholly or in part 
of Norman work, such as would make a whole English 
county famous in antiquarian or architectural circles; 
and, of course, all the churches are open. Why is this 
not so in England? Are we ashamed of their ugliness ? 
or have we more reason to suspect ’Arry of felonious 
intent than Antoine or Auguste ? 

In one respect we are entitled to claim the advantage. 
Whitsuntide trippers greatly favour the bicycle—in France 
as much as in England. But our lady cyclists rarely dis- 
figure themselves by the atrocious knickerbockers which 
Frenchwomen seem to think indispensable. The knicker- 
bocker or Zouave unmentionable might be rendered 
picturesque or even graceful if it were brought as high on 
the body as the male wears his trousers ; but to preserve 
a long, pinched waist with bifurcated attire is only to 
ensure the disastrous effect of a huge unwinged insect. 
It was gratifying to hear this impression confirmed by a 
withered old woman wearing the ordinary blue cotton 
gown and white cap of the peasantry. Standing in the 
street of an out-of-the-way village as an English lady rode 
by with well-cut petticoats, she observed to her gossip, 
‘* Beaucoup plus joli ¢a que le pantalon.” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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TO A GYP 


AN IMPRECATION 


Gyp, what hast thou done ? 

My string of pearls mislaid— 

Swine, I did not cast 

My verse for thee, to fade 

As fuel for fires by thy gross fingers laid ! 


Gyp, what hast thou done ? 

My scattered papers lost— 

Wretch, they must be found 

At any, every cost ; 

By thy vile fingers to the four winds toss'd! 


Gyp, thou trembling slave, 

Whose ‘‘ Please, Sirs,” make me sick, 

Go, seek, nor e’er return 

Till thou hast found, and quick 

Bring my lost verse or brave my thickest stick 


Gyp, what hast thou done ? 

Thy heedless hands have wrought 

Havoc beyond the price 

Of chattels sold and bought— 

Yea, they have murdered human life and thought 


Gyp, what hast thou done ? 

Nay, grin not at my pain, 

Try, try to understand 

Thy guilt whose blood-red stain 

Rouses to frenzied rage my cozened brain ! 


Gyp, what hast thou done ? 

Stand not in dumb amaze, 

Drinking my victim cries ; 

Banish thy vacant gaze ! 

Bethink thee of thy tip—term endeth in three days! 
Cambridge, 1894. ALBERT KINROSS. 


AUNT MANDY’S INVESTMENT 


THE Coloured American Investment Company was organised for 
the encouragement and benefit of the struggling among Americans 
of African descent; at least, so its constitution said. Though 
truth was, Mr. Solomon Ruggles, the efficient president and trea- 
surer of the institution, usually represented the struggling when 
there were any benefits to receive. 

Indeed, Mr. Ruggles was the Coloured American Investment 
Company. The people whom he persuaded to put their money 
into his concern were only accessories. Though a man of slight 
education, he was possessed of a liberal amount of that shrewd 
wit which allows its possessor to feed upon the credulity of others. 

Mr. Ruggles’s motto was “It is better to be plausible than 
right,” and he lived up to his principles with a fidelity that would 
have been commendable in a better cause. He was seldom right, 
but he was always plausible. No one knew better than he how to 
bring out the good point of a bad article. He would have sold 
you a blind horse and convinced you that he was doing you a 
favour in giving you an animal that would not be frightened by 
anything he saw. No one but he could have been in a city so 
short a time and yet gained to such an extent the confidence and 
cash of the people about him 

When a coloured man wishes to start a stock company, he 
issues a call and holds a mass meeting. This is what Solomon 
Ruggles did. A good many came. Some spoke for and some 
against the movement, but the promoter’s plausible argument carried 
the day. 

“ Gent’men,” he said, “ my fellow colo’ed brotheren, I jest want 
to say this to you, that we Af’-Americans been ca’yin’ a leaky 
bucket to the well too long. - We git the stream from the ground, 
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an’ back to the ground it goes befoah we kin ‘git’ any chance to 
make use o’ what we’ve drawed. But, not to speak in meterphers, 
this is what I mean. I mean that we work for the white folks for 
their money. All they keer about us is ouah work, an’ all;we keer 
about them is their money ; but what do we do with it when we 
git it? I'll tell you what we do with it; we take an’ give it right 
back to the white folks fu’ somef’n’ or other we want, an’ so they 
git ouah labour, an’ ouah money too. Ain’t that the truth ?” 

There were cries of “ Yes, indeed, that’s so; you're right, 
sho !” 

“ Well, now, do you want this hyeah thing to go on?” 

“No!” from a good many voices. 

“ Then how are we going to stop it?” Mr. Ruggles paused. No 
one answered. “Why,” he resumed, “by buyin’ from ourselves, 
that’s how. We all put inso much ev’ry week till we git enough 
to buy things of ouah own ; then we'll jest pat’onise ouahselves. 
Don’t you see it can’t fail?” 

The audience did. 

Brother Jeremiah Buford rose and “hea’tily concuhed in what 
the brothah had said” ; and dapper little Spriggins, who was said 
to be studying law, and to be altogether as smart as a whip, ex- 
pressed his pleasure that a man of such enterprise had come 
among them to wake the coloured people up to a sense of their 
condition and to show them a way out of it. So the idea which 
had been formulated in the fecund brain of Solomon Ruggles 
became a living, active reality. His project once on foot, it was 
easy enough to get himself elected president and treasurer. This 
was quite little enough to do for a man whose bright idea might 
make them all rich, so thought the stockholders or prospective 
stockholders who attended the meeting, and some who came to 
scoff remained to pay. It was thus that the famous Coloured 
Improvement Company sprang into life. 

It was a Saturday afternoon of the third week after the forma- 
tion of the company that Mr. Ruggles sat in the “firm’s” office 
alone. There wasa cloud upon his face. It was the day when 
most of the stockholders brought in their money, but there had 
been a picnic the day before, and in consequence a distinct falling 
off in the receipts of the concern. ‘This state of affairs especially 
annoyed the president and treasurer, because that dual official had 
just involved himself in some new obligations on the strength of 
what that day would bring him. It was annoying. Was it any 
wonder, then, that his brow cleared and a smile lightened up his 
rather pleasant features when the door opened and an old_woman 
entered ? 

“Ah, madam, good afternoon,” said the Coloured American 
Investment Company, rubbing its hands ; “and what kin I do 
fer you?” 

The old lady timidly approached the table which the official 
used asa desk. “Is you Mistah Ruggles?” she asked. 

“ J] have the honah to bear that name,” was the bland response. 

“ Well, I got a little money dat I wants to ’vest in yo’ comp’ny. 
I’s hyeahd tell dat ef you put yo’ money in dere hit jes’ lays and 
grows.” 

“ That’s the princerple we go on, to take small investments and 
give back big profits.” 

“Well, I’s sho’ dat my ’vestment’s small ’nough, but I been 
savin’ it a mighty long while.” The old woman drew a weather- 
beaten purse from her pocket, and Solomon Ruggles’s eyes glistened 
with expectation as he saw it. His face fell, though, when he saw 
that it held but little. However, every little helps, and he brightened 
again as the old lady counted, slowly and tremblingly, the small 
store of only five dollars in all. 

Ruggles took the money in his eager palms. “Of course, 
Mrs.——” 

“ Mandy Smif’s my name.” 

“ Of course, we can’t promise you no fortune in return fu’ an 
investment of fi’ dollahs, but we'll do the bes’ we kin fu’ you.” 

“]T do’ want no fortune ner nothin’ lak dat. What I wants is a 
little mo’ money—cause—’cause I got a boy; heallus been a good 
boy to me an’ tuk keer o’ me, but he thought he would do bettah 
out West, so he went out dere, an’’ fu’ a while he got along all 
right an’ sent me money reg’lar. Den he took down sick an’ got 
Out o’ work. It was ha’d fu’ me to git along ’dout his he’p, ’cause 
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I’s old. But dat ain’t what hu’ts me. I don’ kecr nufhn bout 
myse’f. I’s willin’ to sta’ve ef I could jes’ sen’ fu’ dat boy an’ 
bring him home so’s I could nuss him, Dat’s de reason I’s 
a-’vestin’ dis money.” 

Solomon Ruggles fingered the bills nervously. 

“You know when a boy’s sick dey ain’t nobody kin nuss lak 
his own mothah kin, fu’ she nussed him when he was a baby ; he’s 
pa’t o’ huh, an’ she knows his.natur. Yo’ mothah livin’, Mistah 
Ruggles?” 

“ Yes, ’way down South—she’s ve’y ol’.” 

“T reckon some o’ us ol’ folks does live too long past dey 
times.” 

“No, you don’t; you couldn’t. I wish to[God the world was 
full of jest sich o! people as you an’ my mothah is.” 

“Bless you, honey, | laks"to‘hyeah you talk dat way ’bout yo’ 
mammy. I ain’ ’fred to trus’ my money wif no man dat knows 
how to ’spect his mothah.” TheZold’woman rose to go. Ruggles 
followed her to the door. He was trembling with some emotion. 
He shook the investor warmly by the hand as he bade her good- 
bye. “I shall do the ve’y bes’ I kin fu’ you,” he said. 

“ How soon kin I hyeah ’bout it ?” 

“I’ve took yo’ address, an’ you kin expect to hyeah from me 
in a week’s time—that’s sooner than we do anything fu’ most of 
ouah customers.” ‘ 

“Thanky, sir, fu’ the favour; thanky, an’ good-bye, Mistah 
Ruggles.” 

The head of the company went in and sat for a long time 
dreaming over his table. 

A week later an angry crowd of coloured investors stood out- 
side the office of the Coloured Improvement Company. The 
office was closed to all business, and diligent search failed to reveal 
the whereabouts of Mr. Solomon Ruggles. The investors knew 
themselves to be the victims of a wily swindler, and they were 
furious. Dire imprecations were hurled at the head of the de- 
faulting promoter. But, as the throng was spending its breath in 
vain anger, an old woman with smiling face worked her way through 
them toward the door. 

“ Let me th’oo,” she said; “I want to fin’ Mistah Ruggles.” 

“Yes, all of us do. Has he cheated you, too, Auntie?” 

“Cheated me? What’s de matter wif you, man? I put fi’ 
dollahs in hyeah las’ week, an’ look at dat !” 

The old woman waved some .bills in the air and a letter with 
them. Someone took it from her hand and read :— 


“ DEAR MRs. SMITH,—I am glad to say that yore int’rust 
‘cumulated faster than usu’l, so I kan inklose you heerwith $1s. I 
am sor1y I shall not see you again, az I am kalled away on bizness. 

“ Very_respectably yores, 
“*S. RUGGLEs.” 

The men looked_at each other in surprise, and then they began 
to disperse. Someone said: “I reckon he mus’ be all right, aftah 
all. Aunt Mandy got huh div’den’.” 

“T reckon he’s comin’ back all right,” said another. 

But Mr. Ruggles did not come back. 

PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 
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IN PASSING 


Tu picture entitled “The Death of Bismarck,” which we repro- 
duce this week from Le Petit Journal, is mainly interesting as an 
expression of the feelings with which the French masses view the 
great German statesman who has just}passed away.”; Easy enough 
would it be for a popular German periodical to reply to this pre- 
judiced effort with a reproduction, say, of the “ Napoleon in Hell,” 
which hangs in the Brussels Musée Wiertz. Let us hope, however, 
(iat we shall be spared further popular criticisms of this appalling 
order. The picture will be found on page 62. 


A recent case—in the matter of a cat we may call it—has just 
been adjudicated upon by Mr. Justice Stirling. Two old ladies 
were the litigants, Miss Harris as plaintiff, and Miss Slater as 
defendant. They agreed to go into a partnership, whose object 
was to run a Persian cat as a joint-stock concern. The Daily 
Telegraph, in a long leader, assumes it was a tom cat; but there 
was no evidence upon the point, and it-may just as well have been 
a tabby, or, indeed, a “ giddy harumphrodite.” Anyhow, whether 
the Achemenian was masculine, feminine, or neuter, Miss Harris 
paid 30s. for it, and Miss Slater paid 25s. for a cat-house and a 
cat-run. The agreement was that “ Roy ”—the bone of contention 
in the case—should be shown, and that the prize money should be 
divided. He was shown, and secured vter alia the championship 
and several first prizes. But after a while Miss Harris refused to 
share the profits, and said that the cat was hers. Mr. Justice 
Stirling, bringing all the intellect of a shrewd Aberdonian and of a 
Senior Wrangler to bear upon the Oriental feline, adjudged that 
the profits must be divided, and he thus upheld a previous decision 
of the Chairwoman of the N.C.C. (cat, not cycling, club). We 
have heard of one-man companies, and we suppose this must be a 
two-woman company. 


His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Siam displayed a 
remarkably intimate acquaintance with Scottish and English 
history when in Edinburgh last week. He spent some time in 
the ancient palace of Holyrood} House, and appeared to be 
greatly interested by what he saw there. He was quite familiar 
with the history of the Stuarts from the time of Robert II. down 
to James II. of England and VII‘of Scotland; with the Jacobite 
risings of 1715 and 1745; and with the historical associations of 
Holyrood, such as the murder of Rizzio. He evidently knew the 
story of the descent of Darnley and Mary Queen of Scots from 
Margaret Tudor. 


The report of the Naval SavingsSBank has just been issued, 
and it does credit to the Admiralty and to the seamen and 
marines of the Fleet. In this bank there are no less than 21,305 
depositors, with nearly £260,000 standing in their names—over a 
quarter of a million pounds,Jand the savings of twenty-one 
thousand blue-jackets, a class which is usually written down as 
thriftless ! Asa matter of fact,f{during’a three years’ commission 
on some foreign station Jack has few opportunities of spending 
his pay, and the allowances he receives for torpedo or gunnery 
proficiency, good conduct, or long service. Some men, of course, 
still run in the old groove and come home with their pockets full— 
sometimes with as much as £200 or £300 upon them—and spend 
it in riotous living ; but the fact that in the year ending March 31, 
1897, nearly £200,000 were deposited in the Savings Bank shows 
that the men of the Navy of to-day do not throw their money 
away or permit themselves to be robbed by harpies. Though the 
wives of sailors are not recognised in the way that soldiers’ wives 
are when they have the good" fortune to be placed “on the 
strength,” a very large number of bluejackets are staid married 
men, who send home every month a proportion of their wages 
through the Admiralty, known as an “allotment.” There are few 
men more universally popular than‘bluejackets, but there are also 
few men who suffer more from the] reputations of their pre- 
decessors and the kindly meant¥ attentions of novelists, past and 
present. The composers of comic opera librettos occasionally sin 
in this direction as well. Jack, besides being “the ;boy for me,” is 
various other more important things. We have often wished that 
Mr. Kipling would tell us something about these omitted details. 
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WE PAUSED 


One step—the last, the only one— 
We paused, afraid to venture ; 

And thus the thing was only fun, 
Instead of an adventure. 


Why did I fear? Sure you were kind, 
Clay to my touch, straw to my fire— 

We paused, and Love, no longer blind, 
Looked coldly down upon Desire. 


Between our flashing eyes arose 
The penalty, the pain—and I, 
Seeing far further than my “nose, 
Kissed your white hand, and said good-bye. 


The end of the century advertiser is as irrepressible as he is 
ubiquitous. Nothing deters him ; in his Philistine eyes nothing is 
sacred. Not very long ago the Suez Canal Commissioners were 
shocked by an audacious application from the representative of 
three firms whose products were biscuits, chocolate, and soap 
respectively, for permission to advertise these on the banks of the 
canal, a yearly rent of 3,000/. being offered for the privilege. The 
application was promptly refused. But a Dundee firm of whisky 
merchants have outdone in enterprise the vendors of soap, 
chocolate, and biscuits. The Scotsmen—could any but Scotsmen 
have done it?—have laid sacrilegious hands on the Pyramids. 
Under the heading “ Reclame Fin de Siécle,” an Egyptian paper, 
the Jmparziale, states that there was recently found painted in oil, 
in enormous characters, over the entrance slab of the Pyramid of 
Cheops at Ghizeh, the legend 


WATSON’S DUNDEE WHISKY. 

The advertisers had gone one better than the Suez Canal appli- 
cant, for they had dispensed with the formality of asking any one’s 
permission. How the trick was done the Jwarziale cannot 
understand, for the Pyramids are supposed to be watched by 
Bedouins day and night. But, alas! the advertiser’s labour has 
been lost. A hard-hearted and unsympathetic Direction Arch@o- 
logiqgue of Cairo gave orders for the erasure of the inspiriting 
legend. 


We have read many books, and some of them are illustrated. 
There are pictures in these depicting various episodes in the nar- 
rative—well-meaning pictures, but curiously unlike the text they 
are meant to illustrate. The hero with the moustache (it distinctly 
said moustache in the written description) is clean-shaven when 
portrayed by the artist ; the heroine, to whose extreme beauty our 
attention is repeatedly drawn, is cross-eyed in one of her portraits. 
The dress of the various characters is also a cause of much need- 
less annoyance to us. We read of the super-elegant Lord_B., and, 
when we turn to the picture, find that his coat does not ‘fit, his 
trousers are badly cut, whilst his hat is hopelessly out of date. 
And then, again, Miss A.—who is a dark beauty in the narrative— 
has fair hair in the picture. Why will not the artist confine him- 
self to fact? The whole thing reminds one of a provincial theatre 
where “Scene I,,a Baronial Hall,” is represented by a primitive 
apartment, with cheap wall-paper and second-hand furniture, with 
an Alpine view looking in at the windows. 


What days of Vandalism are these! Towards the end of his 
life Sir Francis Drake, a true Devonian, became Mayor of 
Plymouth, represented it in Parliament, and spent several years 
in developing the port, which was his by adoption, though he was 
born at Tavistock, four leagues distant, During this period of 
municipal work he conceived the idea of bringing a water supply 
to Plymouth from the Dartmoor hills, Seven miles distant, as 
the crow flies, he found the moorland stream, the Meavy, and he 
cut a leat, or channel, to the town. In order to secure a gradual 
fall, he turned the leat in and out among the hills,"so that, instead 
of being only seven miles long, it was full twenty miles from end to 
end. For three hundred years this leat has remained as a monu- 
ment to his enterprise, and has supplied the town. Every year the 
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Head Weir has been visited by his successors in the mayoral 
chair and the Corporation, and they have drunk to the “pious 
memory ” of the great navigator in a goblet of water ; and there 
the loving cup, brimming over with a stronger liquid, has passed 
from hand to hand, and honour has been done to the dead. “ May 
the descendants of him who brought us water never want wine.” 
A few years ago a heavy snowstorm temporarily choked. the leat, 
and as a reserve means of supply a line of pipes was laid, and it 
was decided to spend £150,000 on a storage reservoir on Dart- 
moor. Ina month or two’s time the reservoir will be opened, and 
there is a proposal to abandon the leat and sell the ground. The 
mischief has not yet been done, but the fact that the suggestion 
has not been resented by Drake’s successors in the Plymouth 
Council Chamber tells its own tale. 


BISMARCK’S FUNERAL: 


AS SEEN BY CARAN 





D’ACHE 
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Most of the London theatres are closed, and the managers of 
the majority of those that§ remain open find it difficult at present 
to attract the public. Among the fortunate minority is the 
Alhambra. Every night immense crowds take up positions out- 
side the entrances, and push and scramble in the struggle to be 
first inside when the doors open. They have come to see a 
gymnast new to this country, who calls herself Charmion. It is 
seldom that a fresh comer on the music-hall stage attracts so 
much attention as this performer has done. There is nothing 
remarkably clever about her performance, but she undresses her- 
self on the stage in full view of the audience. That is the secret 
of her success. Moralists will be certain to condemn the show, and 
will book seats to see it. Philosophers will also go, but they will 
console themselves with the reflection that we are no worse if we 
are no better than our forefathers, 
and that such an exhibition would 
have drawn equally as well at. any 
time since it became the fashion for 
women to wear skirts. Charmion’s 
performance is neither strikingly 
original nor extraordinarily objec- 
tionable. 


Men do not always learn by 
experience, despite the hoary dic- 
tum to the contrary. In.spite of the 
millions that have been sunk in the 
Manchester Ship Canal, the Liver- 
pool merchants are talking of a 
railway—a goods railway—so as to 
cheapen the cost of transit between 
Liverpool and Manchester and the 
manufacturing districts generally. 
A Committee have been sitting on 
the project for two and a half years, 
and they have hatched a definite 
scheme which the Liverpool people 
are asked to examine for themselves 
and carry out. One thing on which 
the promoters are resolved is that 
the money, slightly over one anda 
half million sterling, shall be ob- 
tained as cheaply as possible ; and 
another that the line shall not be 
absorbed by one of the ‘existing 
railway companies, as has occurred 
in other parts of England. Who 
now will say that our merchants 
lack enterprise? 


The Rev. John Macleod, D.D., 
Govan, whose death has just oc- 
curred at the age of fifty-eight, 
belonged to the same family as 
the famous Dr. Norman Macleod, 
whose story of “ The Starling” was 
referred to in lastweek’s OUTLOOK. 
Several members of that family have 
attained eminence in the Church 
of Scotland. Dr. John Macleod’s 
father was the Rev. Dr. John Mac- 
leod of Morven, whose name and 
fame still live in the Highlands. 
The Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod, 
of Inverness, Junior Clerk of the 
General Assembly, is his brother, 
and the late Dr. Norman Macleod, 
of the Barony, Glasgow, and the 
Rev. Dr. Donald Macleod, of Park 
Parish, Glasgow, were his cousins. 








ZOLA’s SPEECH: ‘* Gentlemen! . 


To-day, I alone remain!” . . . (And he continues.) 


. « Yesterday, there were two giants in the world... . 


An enthusiastic member of the 
Scottish Church, Dr. John Macleod 
did much to improve the Presby- 
terian services. 


[Pat «wut 
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FINANCE 
THE FINANCES OF VICTORIA 


it has recently been announced by cable from Melbourne 
that Victoria contemplates a debt conversion. A few facts 
and inferences as to the condition of Victorian finance 
appear therefore to be opportune. An investigation of the 
economic conditions of the Colony discloses many blots 
and a few encouraging features. As we showed in a table 
published in our last issue, the public debt of Victoria is 
the largest but one of the Colonial debts, the foreign loans 
alone amounting to over 43} millions, whilst the aggregate 
of the Government debt has recently been stated to amount 
to over 47 millions. Victoria is the smallest of the 
Australian Colonies, but in some respects she has been the 
most progressive. She has the smallest territory, the area 
being only 56} million acres, of which over 41 per cent. has 
already been alienated. She has, however, the largest 
number of acres under cultivation of any Australian 
Colony. The remarkable expansion in the commercial 
activity of this small Colony has been largely fostered 
by over-borrowings—a policy which a few years ago 
brought the inevitable collapse. The money was bor- 
rowed almost entirely for public works; indeed, ac- 
cording to the Government statist, all the loans raised by 
Victoria have been spent on public works. These public 
works have been chiefly railways. This small colony, 
which ten years ago had a railway system of about 1,700 
miles, has now a system of 3,112 miles, which is by far 
the largest of any Australian colony. The question 
naturally arises, Has this extensive and, we may add, 
expensive railway construction been profitable? Hardly 
so. Ten years ago the net profit from the Victorian rail- 
ways was £ 1,018,538, whereas in 1896, notwithstanding 
the large expansion, the net profit was only £854,917. 
In 1886, again, the profit on the capital expenditure was 
over 4 per cent., the railways being then the most profit- 
able in Australia; whereas ten years later the profit was 
only 2} per cent., which was the smallest in Australia. 
This is not taking into account interest upon capital 
borrowed. If this be allowed for, the railways show an 
actual loss. We take some of these facts from the 
interesting chapter upon Colonial Loans in ‘‘ Burdett’s 
Official Intelligence,” a perusal of which we can strongly 
recommend to anyone who desires to investigate more 
thoroughly the financial and economic conditions of our 
Colonies. A country with a big foreign debt ought to 
have a large surplus of exports to enable her to pay her 
way, but when we turn to the case of Victoria we find 
that her exports in 1896 were actually smaller in value 
than her imports. So much for some of the unfavourable 
features. 

As regards the revenue of the country, there are already 
signs of an improvement. The estimated revenue for 
1897-8 was £6,803,196, and, according to a recent tele- 
gram, the actual revenue was £ 6,886,664. The estimated 
expenditure was 46,889,000 ; while the actual expenditure 
was £6,951,100, and this expenditure included £250,000 
for the redemption of Treasury bills, so that the ordinary 
revenue and expenditure last year showed a surplus. 
Addressing the London Chamber of Commerce recently, 
Lord Brassey remarked :—“ In order to place the Colony on 
a sound financial basis, the borrowing policy, largely over- 
done in the past, had been discontinued.” We are sorry 
to see that, immediately there are signs of an improvement 
in the revenue, the Government should so soon depart 
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from this sound policy. For the coming year the esti. 
mates show a surplus of about £34,000 only ; but, as the 
prospects all round are said to be encouraging—and, 
according to the Premier, Sir George Turner, the Colony 
is ‘now able to pay its way ’—a further expenditure og 
public works is proposed. This expenditure is placed at 
about 3? millions, to be spread over three years, 4 
million is to be raised in the Colony; London is to be 
asked for a million in January next, and the remainder js 
to be raised in London twelve months afterwards, |t 
seems to us that it would have been far better policy 
to have deferred this proposed further expenditure 
on public works until the apparent improvement in 
the economic conditions of the Colony had been more 
firmly established. But whilst contemplating an increase 
in the indebtedness, the Government anticipate a saving 
in the interest charge by instituting a gradual consolida- 
tion of all the loans. If the credit of Victoria is good 
enough to render this feasible, it will be a satisfactory 
operation both for the Colony and for the London market, 
From a table which we give below it will be seen that at 
present Victoria has no fewer than nine different creations 
of stock bearing interest ranging from 3} to 4} per cent, 
Their consolidation into one uniform stock bearing one 
rate of interest is much to be desired. It will be observed 
from our table that loans to the amount of fully 
£,14,000,000 fall due from redemption in from two to 
twelve and a half years. The debt of Victoria has, in fact, 
a shorter life than the loans of any other Australian 
Colony. The Colonial Treasurer proposes to begin this 
conversion in July of next year. Presumably it will be into 
a 34 per cent. stock, for at present Victoria has never been 
able to borrow on a 3 per cent. basis. Queensland, New 
Zealand, South Australia, and Western Australia all have 
3 per cent. issues ; but they all stand at a discount, while 
the New South Wales 3 per cents are only at a nominal 
premium. The following table shows the various Vic- 
torian loans known in the London Money Market, with 
the rate of interest, the minimum price of issue, present 
quotation, yield, and redemption. In calculating the 
yield, redemption and accrued interest have been taken 
into account. 
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THE PEKIN SYNDICATE 


In March 1897 a Company was registered with the 
above title to carry on business as miners, metallurgists, 
contractors, engineers, financiers, farmers, bankers, and 
merchants, with a capital of £20,000. The registration 
passed almost unobserved, but early in the year it was 
announced that a British syndicate had secured a vast 
concession in China, which was represented as embracing 
the greatest coalfield in the world. This concession 
was obtained on behalf of the Pekin Syndicate. Of the 
£20,000 capital, £19,900 is in Ordinary shares of £1 each, 
and £100 is in 2,000 Deferred shares of 1s. each, That 
the market appreciates the possibilities of the new under: 
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taking may be gathered from the fact that the £1 Ordi- 
nary shares are now quoted at about £12 each, and that the 
shilling shares are in the neighbourhood of £90; indeed, 
they have been over £100. This extraordinary price for 
a shilling share is due to the fact that, after the Ordinary 
shareholders have received dividends equal to 100 per 
cent.—that is to say, a dividend of #1 per share, which 
only takes £19,900—the surplus profits will be dis- 
tributed in respect of 50 per cent. to the Ordinary shares, 
40 per cent. tothe Deferred shares, and 10 per cent. to 
the directors. The property is divided into two 
concessions, known as the Honan and the Shansi, and 
this Shansi concession is shortly to be brought out 
with a capital of £1,520,000. Presumably to comply 
with the peculiar notions of the Chinese, and pos- 
sibly also not to tempt too much their cupidity, it is 
proposed to sell the concession to a subsidiary company. 
There are difficulties in the way of founding independent 
companies to work sections of a property. Hence it is 
proposed to practically merge the Pekin Syndicate into a 
Pekin Syndicate Investment Trust. This Trust will bring 
out the Shansi shares and will issue what will be known 
as ‘‘parts,” not shares, which will be handed to the 
shareholders in the original Pekin Syndicate. The Shansi 
shares (of which half have been underwritten) are to be 
issued at a premium of 5s. per share, and the ordinary 
shareholders in the original Pekin Syndicate will receive 
per share 30 parts in the Pekin Investment Trust. It 
is a peculiar arrangement, and not readily grasped by 
even those conversant with financial matters. The strange 
part is that so valuable a concession as this is represented to 
be should have been secured by a British syndicate without 
more opposition. This is partly due, we believe, to the 
preliminary negotiations having been carried on through 
an Italian intermediary. It is represented that the new 
issue of Shansi shares will be brought out under the 
auspices of either the Bank of England or Messrs. 
Rothschild. There seems to be an idea that, in the event 
of China submitting to the demands of Russia in connec- 
tion with railway constructions, the prospects of the 
Shansi Syndicate will be in peril. It is said, however, 
that the relations of the Syndicate with Russia in China 
are most cordial so far as the Russian interests are repre- 
sented by the Russo-Chinese Bank in Pekin. The state- 
ments made as to the future of the property read like fairy 
tales. The properties belonging to the Shansi concession 
consist chiefiy, we understand, of coal and iron deposits, 
and we are told that Wei-hai-wei may, in a few years, 
become the centre of a great iron industry ! 


SUSPENSION OF AN AUSTRALIAN BANK 


AS a matter of courtesy, we give this heading to the announcement 
that the Standard Bank of Australia, Limited, is once more unable 
to meet its obligations. Asa matter of fact, the institution does 
not deserve its name, for it was not a bank in the true sense of the 
term, much less a “ Standard” institution, for it did not issue notes. 
It was more of a mortgage company. It has succeeded in gaining 
notoriety, however, in having failed three times in the last seven 
years. Originally founded as the Australian Freehold Banking 
Corporation, its name was changed to the Standard Bank of 
Australia in March 1890. It suspended payment in December 
1891, and recommenced business on June 4, 1892. In less than a 
year—namely, at the end of April 1893—it again failed. In 1895 
the London office was closed, and since then a firm of chartered 
accountants has acted as the London agents. Although it received 
deposits in this country, its liabilities, when it suspended last time, 
were only a little over a quarter of a million sterling. 
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We are unable to say what the liabilities in this country are at 
present, but with such a record we should hardly think that they 
have increased. This suspension cannot cause any surprise. 
When, in 1893, so many of the failed Australian banks recom- 
menced business, it was felt that a great mistake was being made. 
Several of them ought to have been wound up. In the case of the 
Standard Bank of Australia, the meeting of creditors, held in 
Melbourne, swallowed everything the chairman said, and adopted 
the scheme of reconstruction, refusing even to permit any investi 
gation into the bank’s position. 


A KOOTENAY RAILWAY 


British Columbia, no doubt, has a great future before it ; but, 
unfortunately, there are few Columbian enterprises brought before 
the British public that are not open to adverse criticism. This 
week the public have been asked to find nearly £500,000 for the 
Kootenay Railway and Navigation Company, Limited. There are 
some good names on the prospectus, and the district to be served 
is undoubtedly one with great promise. We do not, however, 
like the prospectus. The profits of two of the Companies to be 
acquired are given for each of the six months of last year; but, 
in forming an estimate as to the future, the earnings for the second 
six months only are taken, and then doubled, as an indication of 
the profit for twelve months. Thus the profits of the two Com- 
panies in the first half of the year were $41,360, and in the second 
half of the year nearly $78,000, making a total of $119,000. This 
would barely be sufficient to pay the interest upon the new issue 
of Debenture stock ; but, by taking the profits of the second half- 
year only—namely, $78,coo—and doubling them, a fictitious year’s 
profit is shown of £32,000, instead of about £24,000, which was 
the real profit. The Kaslo and Slocan Railroad, one of the under- 
takings acquired, was only opened in 1895. According to the 
latest advices, the Company had three locomotives and twenty-two 
cars, of which two were passenger- and twenty were freight-cars. 
For the first year’s working the earnings were $37,700 and the 
expenses $77,500, showing a deficit of $39,800, and the Company 
had liabilities of $1,381,000, $600,000 of which represented Six per 
Cent. Bonds. The fact that on the first year’s working there was 
a loss of nearly $40,000, and for last year a profit of $93,000, seems 
to show, however, that the prospects are most encouraging. 


LONDON AND SYDNEY WAREHOUSEMEN 


The-firm of W. & A. McArthur is well known in the Aus- 
tralian trade, the business having been established in London 
about half a century, and (under a slightly different name) in 
Sydney for fifty-seven years. Thedeath of Sir William McArthur 
and the retirement of two old members of the firm are given as 
the reasons for the conversion of the concern into a limited Com- 
pany. The ordinary share capital is £175,000, of which £150,000 
will be issued to the vendors in part payment of the purchase 
money, the directors pledging themselves to take up the remainder 
if required. The public are asked to take up £75,000 of Fiveanda 
Half per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares, and Four and a Half 
per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture stock to the same amount. 
The assets acquired by the Company (exclusive of good will) 
amount to £256,000, including £114,324 for stocks, which seems 
an unduly large amount in view of the profits realised. As regards 
profits, though the business is an old-established one, only average 
figures are given for a period of a year and a half, during which 
time they were at the rate of £19,326 per annum. If similar profits 
are realised in the future there is a good margin both for the 
Debenture interest and for the Preference dividend ; but the fact 
that the vendors take half their payment of £300,000 in cash, and 
that two members of the firm are no longer connected with the 
concern, should be considered. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS. 
ENDLESS VARIETY. 
Niagara ; the Great Lakes ; Prairies ; Rocky Mountains ; Banff Hot Springs ; 
Hunting and Fishing Resorts. 


For through Fares and Free Pamphlets apply CANADIAN PactFic Rattway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


TOLSTOY ON ART 


AFTER suffering much mutilation at the hands of the 
Russian censor, Tolstoy’s book, ‘‘ What is Art?” at length 
appears in English, and, for the first 
time, in its true and original form. In 
‘‘ Degeneration,” Tolstoy had a whole 
chapter to himself in the quality of leading degenerate. It 
s therefore somewhat amusing to find him now covering 
a good deal of Nordau’s ground. But the fact that one 
man thinks another a fool need not prevent them having 
in common the like estimate of various other men. Not 
that Nordau and Tolstoy have a common esthetic theory. 
It is not only the degenerates Tolstoy would weed out ; for 
whilst Nordau sees with the cold diagnosing eye of the 
physician, Tolstoy sees with the strenuous emotion of the 
moral reformer. The immediate ideal of the one is human 
health ; of the other human brotherhood. 


A Meeting of 
Extremes 


Tolstoy confesses that only after fifteen years’ constant 
thought on the subject was he able to set his ideas in 
order and give them satisfactory expres- 
sion. The result is certainly fascinating 
as a personal ‘‘document,” but will sur- 
prise no one who has already apprehended Tolstoy’s 
general position. Indeed, the surprise will be that it 
should have taken him so many years merely to discover 
what view he must take of Art in order to bring it into 
harmonious relation with his view of life. Why, one 
might almost imagine the problem set as a fair question at 
a Moral Sciences Tripos! 

After reviewing briefly the principal existing theories 
and finding little comfort in them, he proceeds to define 
Art as an activity by which one man hands on to others 
feelings he has lived through. It is primarily a medium 
for emotion, as language is a medium for thought. Bur 
‘‘it is not, as the metaphysicians say, the manifestation 
of some mysterious idea of Beauty, or God ; it is not, as 
the esthetic physiologists say, a game in which man 
lets off his excess of stored-up energy ; it is not the ex- 
pression of man’s emotion by external signs; it is not the 
production of pleasing objects ; and, above all, it is not 
pleasure ; but it is a means of union among men, joining 
them together in the same feelings, and indispensable for 
the life and progress of humanity.” And again: ‘‘ The 
task for Art to accomplish is to make that feeling of 
brotherhood and love of one’s neighbour, now attained 
only by the best members of society, the customary feeling 
and the instinct of all men.” 

Having thus insisted on this large moral mission for 
Art, he refuses to recognise all such existing Art as is 
not directly subordinated to it. And in order that Art 
shall foster this union of all men, it must appeal to all 
men, and. therefore essentially to the natural healthy 
psychology of the peasant, who thus becomes our cri- 
terion. The literature, music, and pictures which the 
peasant cannot comprehend are not Art, since they only 
appeal to the perverted psychology of the higher classes. 
And even that Art which merely unites sections of 
humanity while differentiating them from other sections 
is base and false—namely, patriotic Art and music, and 
the Art that is worked into different religions, for these 
divide the human family against itself. 


After Fift:en 
Years 


Such is the essence of Tolstoy’s teaching, expressed 
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with an intense conviction that is felt in every word, and 
it is clearly tantamount to a plea for the 
application to Art as well as to conduct 
of the principles underlying the Sermon 
on the Mount—which he accepts as the inspired and 
highest expression of the human soul. He asserts the 
equality of all men, not only as regards their moral rights 
but also on the esthetic and emotional side. There must 
be a universal socialism in Art as well asin labour. He 
will have nothing of mere unattached Beauty, the de- 
velopment of which he sees with alarm. The ancient 
Greeks are, in his eyes, a semi-savage people of low moral 
grade. ‘Art for Art’s sake” is repugnant to him, even 
as, in concluding, he denounces ‘‘ Science for science’s 
sake.” Both must be bent to the great purpose of 
Brotherhood, and the activities of both outside this pur- 
pose are merely iniquitous. 


A Universal 
Socialism 


Well, it is all very earnest, but all so entirely the result 
of searching for convictions to fit in with convictions already 
existing. Art arose as the expression of a 
spontaneous and independent human im- 
pulse, and human conceptions of it have 
been pretty definite, the difficulty being the translation of 
those conceptions into exact terms. The estheticians 
Tolstoy condemns were concerned with the examina- 
tion of the nature of Art in itself, and it is difficult 
to see on what grounds he denies their conclusions. 
He is concerned that Art shall have its mission—its 
one universal mission—and therefore defines it func- 
tionally. Which leaves the estheticians untouched. 
And why must the idea of a mission be so exclusive/y im- 
ported into the conception? Is it not all very arbitrary ? 
Surely a thing may justify its existence, even without a 
specific mission. Of course, nobody would object to Art 
being used for moral ends, but why this one limitation ? 
Tolstcy’s denunciation of Art that develops spontaneously 
cutside his scheme of things is mere high-handed in- 
tolerance, backed up by assertions that du not bear ex- 
amination. 

He declares that such Art is produced in its various 
forms exclusively for the higher classes, enabling them to 
fill their time pleasurably ; that it is wholly mischievous 
and panders to vice ; and that it appeals only to perverted 
natures, as is proved by its meaninglessness to the 
peasant. If that which moves the peasant bores the 
cultivated, it is because the ideas and emotions of the 
latter are diseased. What we imagine to be development 
is merely degeneration. The only attempt Tolstoy makes 
to support these statements is by referring to the more 
outré and eccentric portion of the Art of the time. Obviously 
this is wofully insufficient. He has no ground for denounc- 
ing all Art that does not run on his lines as actively 
immoral. But he is forced to do this for the sake of the 
symmetry of his scheme of things. 

The fact is, he is so set by temperament against the 
idea of Beauty for its own sake that he becomes reck- 
lessly arbitrary. His position granted, the most he has 
a logical right to demand is that Art produced purely as 
Art shall not interfere with the working of Missionary 
Art. That he goes to the length of insisting that so- 
called superior refinement is a mere pretence is amusing— 
but it is the- natural outcome of his zeal for zsthetic 
equality, aristocracy being hateful to him in any form. 
The facts of the universe are against him; it is useless 
for him to refuse to admit the uneven endowment of men 


An Artificial 
Theory 
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at birth. His ‘‘ Peasant-Criterion ” is a monstrous idea. 
Artis the result of higher human development in some 
particular direction, and appreciation of Art involves more 
or less development in the same direction. Tolstoy’s 
peasant is apparently ready to appreciate all arts. Even 
a gifted man would hesitate to lay claim to such large 
receptive versatility. If Art is aristocratic, it is so in the 
finest sense, for it is non-exclusive. The door is open to 
whoever is capable of entering. It is folly to say Art 
cannot be great unless comprehensible to all. What can 
be clearer than Euclid, yet how soon the pons asinorum 
defies crossing ! 


Education aims, or should aim, at the development of 
faculties and sensibilities in the wake of natural develop- 
ments of great minds that have preceded. 
Tolstoy forgets that, either through choice 
or through circumstances, the masses 
have not taken possession of the heritage of Art and 
thought left by the great minds, except so far as it is 
possible to do so without special effort. To take pos- 
session of such heritage is a long and disagreeable process, 
longer in each succeeding generation. Tolstoy would 
relieve the masses of all such effort—which apparently, 
he believes, leads to degeneration—by ruling out all Art 
embodying elements not comprehensible to his peasant 
psychology. Which is absurd on the face of it. 

Non-exclusive aristocracy is the highest excellence—in 
Art as in other things. And so in Art the complex, de- 
veloped, and refined psychologies must remain the criterion, 
yet always subject to the check of sane intellectual judg- 
ment. Thus the standard of aristocracy in Art will be 
maintained ; and whoever is worthy may strive to rise to 
it, of whatever class he be. Man ‘‘as he is born” can 
never be the esthetic criterion. He who has once gone 
forward can never go back. Appreciation of a refined 
and complex drama in all its finesse must involve recog- 
nition of the coarser and cruder quality of melodrama, but 
not vice versa. And the esthetically developed mind may 
be as certain of its superiority as man in general is of his 
intellectual superiority to the lower animals. 


Tolstoy and 
Tradition 
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REVIEWS 


AISSIONARIES OF SOCIALISM 
By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 


“ Problems of Modern Industry.” 


London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 7s. 6:4. 


“WuatT we Socialists are aiming at,” says Mr. Webb, “is not 
to secure this or that reform, still less to put this or that party into 
power, but to convert the great mass of the English people to our 
own views. Weare trying to satisfy the ordinary man, not merely 
that most of the existing arrangements of society are fundamentally 
defective—for on that point the great majority have always been 
most painfully convinced—but also that the main principle of 
reform must be the substitution of collective ownership and control 
for individual private property in the means of production.” 

“ The existing arrangements of society” here indicted as being 
most of them fundamentally defective are issue, says Mr. Webb, of 
the two convictions that nothing more largely contributes to the 
public weal than the free play of individual self-interest, and that 
Governmental interference therewith should always be jealously 
minimised. The great thinker who first formulated these convic- 
tions held also, as their supplement and warrant, that the individual 
seeking his own interests would be ‘led by an invisible hand to 
promote an end which was no part of his intention.” And it is the 
dropping out of this third conviction that has driven men to seek 
in Government a substitute for the Providence which lay at the 
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root of Adam Smith’s economic doctrine. Shorn of its old-fashioned 
religious postulates, and half converted to the modern notion that 
comfort is indispensable to the making of a man, Individualism 
is logically indefensible and falls an easy prey to a dialectic so 
keen as Mr. Webb’s. _ His argument breaks down, however, when 
he goes on to trace the woes and discord of our civilisation—and 
of the Slum in particular—to Individualism as cause. Mr. Webb 
assigns far too much importance to these “isms ”—his own and his 
opponents’. A man’s sociology like his metaphysic is issue of his 
temperament and the: accidents of his career, and while it matters 
much to the world whether he be a worker delighting in work or 
a ne'er do-well abhorring work—a Caleb Garth or a Rigg Feather- 
stone—it matters very little whether he incline to Individualism or 
to Socialism. The one is as powerless to cause, as the other is to 
cure, the ills of the body politic, the ills which, in Mr. Webb’s 
view, reach their acme in the Slum. “The slums at the East End 
of London are,” he says, “the corollary of the mansions at the 
West End.” If, instead of “corollary,? Mr. Webb had written 
what he meant—consequence” or “result”—his statement 
would have challenged question of the hastiest reader. For the 
slums at the East End of London are not the result of the 
mansions at the West End; they are the result of “the factory 
system and the massing of population in great cities,” which, he 
tells his fellow Socialists, “we must frankly accept.” The mass- 
ing of population in great cities” is the massing also of vice and 
worthlessness in great cities ; and where vice and worthlessness 
are massed you have the Slum. Mr. Webb’s error is that he mis- 
takes massing for making. 

Another error—which, however, he shares with many who are 
not Socialists—is his belief that by making men comfortable you 
will make them good. Consider a case—a case supplied by Mrs. 
Webb in her admirable .“ Diary of an Investigator ”—the first 
chapter of the book under review. She is describing the seam- 
stresses in one of the sweating dens in which she herself, disguised 
as one of them, worked for a while. ‘“ With warm hearts, with 
overflowing good nature, with intellects keenly alive to the varied 
sights of East London, these genuine daughters of the people brim 
over with the frank enjoyment of low life. During the day their 
fingers and eyes are fully occupied ; in the evenings, on holidays, in 
the slack season, their thoughts rush out and gather in the multi- 
tudinous excitements of the East End streets; while their feelings 
unburden themselves in the pleasure of promiscuous love- 
making. You cannot accuse them of immorality, for they have 
no consciousness of sin. The veneer of morality, the hidden 
but secretly self-conscious vice of that little set that styles 
itself ‘London Society’ (in the city of millions!) is un- 
known tothem. They live in the Garden of Eden of uncivilised 
life ; as yet they have not tasted the forbidden fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, and the heaven and heil of an 
awakened conscience are alike undreamt of. There is only one 
Fall possible to them—drink—leading slowly but inevitably to the 
drunkard’s death.” For this sort of thing Mr. Webb’s remedy is 
more comfort, to be procured by “the substitution of Collec- 
tive Ownership and Control for the Individual Private Pro- 
perty in the means of Production.” Why, there is better sense 
and surer hope in the crude gospel preached in yonder Little 
Bethel ! The “lower orders ” are the lower orders mainly because 
they are continually deserted by their better elements, and con- 
tinually recruited by the failures from the more fortunate classes : 
so certain in our civilisation is worth to rise and worthlessness to 
fall. Mr. Webb and his friends will never alter this rule, nor is 
it desirable that it should be altered. 

Of Socialism the varieties are as numerous as the votaries ; 
and of all its varieties Mr. and Mrs. Webb's is the best. The 
best, not only because it is the most thoughtful and the least 
truculent, but also because with rare honesty it supplies the facts 
which are its own refutation. Thus in “ Problems of Modern In- 
dustry” the sufficient answer to the theories set out in Mr. Webb’s 
two chapters, “ The Difficulties of Individualism ” and “ Socialism : 
True and False” is to be found in the facts narrated in Mrs. 
Webb’s two chapters, “ The Diary of an Investigator,” aforesaid, 
and “ The Jews of East London ”—two chapters which are all of 
a piece with Mr. Morrison’s “ Tales of Mean Streets.” 
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A FATHER’S LETTERS 


“Letters to his Son on Religion.” By Roundell, first Earl of 
Selborne. London: Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


THE publication of this little volume was a happy thought. 
The late Lord Selborne was known to us as an eminent lawyer, a 
Lord High Chancellor, and a safe politician. His writings have 
proved him a fervid High Churchman, and, as they say north of 
the Tweed, he was a son of the Manse. 

But we have in these twenty-two letters an intimate glimpse of 
the real man speaking from the heart of great themes, in simple 
yet forceful language. Written for the most part during a period 
of political turmoil, they bear no hint of the fact, but—with charac- 
teristic legal exactitude—they speak only of the subjects under 
consideration. 

At the outset he states the object and scope of the letters. In 
the first letter, dated February 15, 1850, we find the genesis of the 
series. “I offered,” he says, “to write to you frequently on reli- 
gious and ecclesiastical subjects, and you said you would be glad 
to receive and read such letters. As my wish is to help you in 
what I know to be of all things the most important, but not to 
make it a burden to you, I do not expect answers to these letters, 
except when you have questions to ask, or otherwise feel prompted 
to pursue any subject farther than I may have done. But I hope 
you will not think it any loss of time to read what I write with 
care, and with the same degree of thought which you would give 
to any other subject to which you paid serious attention.” 

With an equal straightforwardness of method and simplicity 
of thought and language he carries through his self-imposed 
labour of love. Some idea of the wide scope of these letters may 
be gathered from the mention of the following headings :—“ The 
Importance of a True Knowledge of God” ; “The Means of a 
True Knowledge of God” : “ Natural Religion—the Outward and 
Inward Light”; “Revealed Religion—the Holy Scriptures.” 
With these great subjects he deals in a sanely satisfying manner, 
helpful and stimulating alike to those who, like himself, have 
found and those who still seek a sure foundation upon which to 
build their life’s superstructure. 

The concluding letters deal with the important subject of 
“ Biblical Criticism, Scientific and Literary.” Perhaps these to 
many readers will prove the most interesting. They add little or 
nothing to the volume of the stream of criticism, and yet in many 
ways they are suggestive. Lord Selborne is conservative enough 
here to please the most timorous “ Mr. Fearing” of our day. Still 
he brings an open mind to the consideration of this absorbingly 
interesting department of our literature. Take, for instance, this 
rather naive remark :— 

“ The Epistle to the Hebrews does not bear St. Paul’s name, 
and has sometimes been thought to be written by Apollos, men- 
tioned in the ‘Acts’; and a question has been made as to the 
identity of ‘John the Divine’ (@coAdyos), the author of the ‘ Reve- 
lations, with the Apostle John. To me both the internal evidence 
and the weight of external authority appear to be in favour of the 
received authorship of doh these books ; dut, de that as it may, 
they have always been received as Scripture by the best authorities 
of the Church.” 

Ours are the italics. 

If we were critically inclined (which we are not) we might 
hazard the opinion that the “alleged inconsistencies” in Holy 
Scripture do not bulk so largely in our eyes as they appear to have 
done in those of Lord Selborne. A young man of to-day is not so 
prone to doubt and disbelief because of any difficulty, either real or 
supposed, about Joshua’s stationary sun, the story of the Creation, 
or the story of the Flood. We are inclined to think that the battle 
which at one time raged round these subjects has been fought and 
won ; and that the verdict has once for all been pronounced “ on 
the side of the Angels.” But, as we said before, the voice of criticism 
is hushed as we peruse these pages. Though written eighteen 
years ago, they are fresh and vivid to-day because the subject is 
ever new. And we gladly record our appreciation of the deep 
spiritual tone which permeates them, and hasten to express our 
admiration of the character and disposition of the man who penned 
them. 
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A HANDBOOK TO WILLIAM DUNBAR 


“ William Dunbar.” By Oliphant Smeaton, Edinburgh: Oliphant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier. 15. 64. 


THIs little volume has unquestionably many good qualities. Mr. 
Smeaton has brought abundance of enthusiasm and learning to 
his task, and if his zeal be sometimes more conspicuous than his 
discretion, one is not disposed to quarrel with him for that. There 
was unquestionably room for such a work as this, dealing popularly 
with Dunbar ; but Mr. Smeaton has not been content merely to 
popularise the labours of scholars like Dr. Schipper and Mr. 
Mackay. He has made independent research, and not without 
success in discovering new facts. He could not, however, hope 
materially to add to what the industry and acuteness of his pre- 
decessors had accumulated; and for many years to come the 
standard authority on Dunbar will continue to be Mr. Mackay’s 
introduction to the edition of the poems published some years ago 
by the Scottish Text Society—a body, by the way, which deserves 
the hearty support of all who profess to take an interest in Scots 
literature—or English, which is the same thing. 

It is a pity that Mr. Smeaton’s book should be marred by a 
looseness of style and composition so glaring as to demand explicit 
censure. Grammatical errors abound; careless constructions 
meet the reader on every page ; and the author sinks deep, when- 
ever opportunity offers, into the morass of common journalese. 
Whenever there is a possibility of employing a phrase so battered 
and bruised by injudicious use that a nice taste would instinctively 
reject it, you may depend upon being reintroduced to that phrase 
by Mr. Smeaton. We can scarcely attribute these faults to 
amateurishness and inexperience ; for we believe Mr. Smeaton 
has been at the trade for some years. They may rather, we sus- 
pect, be put down to undue haste. A month’s careful revision 
would have made the work more worthy of its author and of its 
subject. A poet of Dunbar’s importance—with an Urquhartlike 
richness of vocabulary, and a technical skill to which his English 
contemporaries had no pretensions—should at least be written of 
in good English. 


A STUDY IN PERSONAL EVOLUTION 
“Leo Tolstoy.” By G. H. Perris. London: Fisher Unwin. 55. 


WHETHER Tolstoy’s gospel appeals to us or not, most of us will 
agree that the figure of the man himself is essentially an inspiring 
one to contemplate. And now that he is just on the point of 
completing his seventieth, year, and his life’s work therefore as 
artist, moral philosopher, and moral reformer is well-nigh complete, 
the time is ripe for the study of his career, personality, and work 
as a whole in relation to the century, the greater part of which he 
has lived through, and with the unrest of which he has so tho- 
roughly identified himself. Such a study is, on the face of it, a 
far-reaching and intricate business ; and, if a work devoted to this 
end is to be of any serious value, attainments and abilities far 
beyond those of the mere professional book-producer must have 
gone to the making of it. A thorough acquaintance with the 
history of the century, a subtle insight into the significance of its 
political phenomena, a grip over the march of thought and ideals, 
and, last but not least, a complete apprehension of the man him- 
sel, are indispensable for the placing of such a personality in true 
light and perspective. To say that Mr. Perris has succeeded in 
accomplishing this is, therefore, to pay him a high compliment ; 
yet we may conscientiously make the statement. We congratulate 
him on his book, and also on the excellent spirit in which he has 
carried it through—with absolute reverence for his subject, and 
yet with a charming critical impartiality. This is especially seen, 
for example, in those very able ‘pages dealing with Tolstoy’s con- 
tribution to zsthetic theory. 

Mr. Perris certainly helps us to the comprehension of this 
profoundly spiritual temperament, symbolic of all that is deepest 
in the Russian soul, and shows how the whole of Tolstoy’s life, 
work, and teaching flows inevitably from this fundamental tem- 
perament in constant reaction to the stimulus of the living world. 
This unity of treatment is maintained with great skill, especially 
when Mr. Perris deals with the literary product of each period of 
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Tolstoy’s life. Tolstoy’s exact position has been a good deal mis- 
represented and misunderstood. Almost every current reference 
to him seems founded on misapprehension ; but now all whose 
reading of Tolstoy has been merely fragmentary will be enabled 
to get a correct view in a very pleasurable and profitable manner. 
Mr. Volkhovsky’s prefatory note seems to us singularly super- 
fluous, and we think the portrait in front should have been a good 
deal better. The appended bibliography is, of course, welcome. 


A TRANSLATOR’S INFIDELITIES 
« Anthologize Greece Erotica.” The Love Epigrams or Book V. 
of the Palatine Anthology. Edited, and partly rendered into 
English Verse, by W. R. Paton. London: David Nutt. 
38. 6d. 


Mr. PATON gives us neither an anthology of the Anthology nor 
one of the “Garlands” of which it is composed. He reverts to the 
arbitrary division of the original collection. This brings with it 
obvious disadvantages. But there is a worse defect in this edition ; 
it halts grievously betwixt two purposes. It is neither for Greek 
nor for English readers ; neither scholarly nor literary. The Greek 
reader will find the text often barbarously mishandled to suit the 
whim of the translator. The English reader will be struck by the 
harshness of Mr. Paton’s verse. And a study of both Greek and 
English shows that the translations are neither literal nor faithful 
to the spirit, that important words are neglected and new meta- 
phors introduced, and that the final result is usually without rhythm 
and once or twice without grammar. 
As an instance of defective grammar and rhythm one may 
quote this version of Meleager’s famous couplet :— 
As the roses’ rcw 
Withers round he: head, 
Heliodore doth ¢ lov 
More rosy red. 


Mr. Paton should read Mr. Walter Headlam’s “Fifty Poems 
of Meleager,” where he will find a version of this couplet, which 
he describes in the note (p. 83) as “almost impossible to translate 
properly.” Mr. Headlam’s version is : 


On Heliodora’s brow the garland pines, 
But she the garland of the garland shines. 


An extreme instance of a metaphor introduced without reason 
occurs on p. 105, where a line of Greek containing the plain 
words yeAd, #Serar, and rpepera, is rendered, “ For he crackles and 
glows with complaining, with cursing he bursts into flame.” 
cruel parody of Mr. Swinburne this line might stand. 

Mr. Paton never stops to support his emendations with any 
paleographical arguments, and in one or two cases, as his éruppagav 
on p. 8, for the corrupt epivaca of the Palatine first hand, makes 
the merest nonsense of a simple passage. The worst book con- 
tains good things, and on pp. 140, 18, and 151 will be found some 
pretty verses more or less distant from the Greek. 
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FROM A GERMAN 


“The Old Adam and the New Eve.” 
national Library). 


‘*HILL-TOP”’ 


By Rudolf Golm. (Inter- 
London : W. Heinemann, 


THE woman question in Germany as everywhere is largely a 
question of practical economics—in fact, of supply exceeding the 
demand—and for that reason, and solely for that reason, it is 
commanding the attention of serious men in Germany. As long 
as it was merely a matter of female sentiment it commanded their 
derision. Here, where “the bachelor girl” is an established fact, 
the difficult question of her social position is smoothing out slowly 
and surely—she discards conventions daily with a decorous, almost 
demure, propriety. 

Herr Golm is not a little in sympathy with advanced woman- 
hood, but his book cannot be considered as offering any solution 
tither of the problem he discusses in his preface or of the par- 
ticular aspect of it he takes as his theme. It is rather difficult, 
‘00, to see what purpose is served by the somewhat elaborate 
introduction of Mr. Gosse. 

Treated simply as an able, in parts really powerful, objective 
study of an ill-assorted marriage, contracted through rather low 
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motives on the part of a man and woman of strong individualities ; 
and the tragic conflict of their wills, in which the woman goes 
under ; or as a sordid picture of the narrow life of small official- 
dom in a Prussian town, the book is in itself of great interest— 
but it is unconvincing as a final comment on woman, single or 
married, in Germany or anywhere else. The preface is mis- 
leading. 

Kathe Huebner, the new Eve of Herr Golm’s book, is a well- 
conceived study of a woman whose tragedy lies, not so much in 
the fact that she wavers on the border-line between the old order 
and the new, as in issues at conflict in herown nature. The ever- 
ineradicable primal instinct of the female to bow to the will of the 
male savage (Herr Buggenrieth is a common type of survival), who 
can subdue her physically by a timely appeal to her animal nature. 
This, and an inheritance of weakness and dependence, at variance 
with her educational advancement, and desire for freedom of 
thought and action, make her shrink from the hardships and 
isolation inseparable from the life of a working woman. Herr 
Golm lacks magic; his characters interest us as subjects under 
the scalpel of an able specialist ; we follow the dry details of his 
summing up of their case with attention, but he fails to arouse our 
love or sympathy in spite of the tragedy involved. This may be 
due in a measure to the too literal translation as, owing to its 
fidelity to the original, the dialogue becomes in parts almost 
grotesque, 


FOUR NOVELS 


“The Mutineer.”. By Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

“(Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 
“An Episode in Arcady.” By Halliwell 

C. Arthur Pearson. 25. 6d. 
“ By the Western Sea.” By James Baker. 
& Hall. 3s. 6d. 


“THE MUTINEER” of Messrs. Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery’s. 
latest story is Fletcher Christian, ringleader of the rebellious crew 
of the Bounty. With the familiar old story as a groundwork, the 
writers have built up an exciting and eminently readable romance 
of South Sea life. Allowing themselves the usual license of his- 
torical novelists, they represent the rising as being largely brought 
on by the desire of the sailors to return to their Tahitian sweet- 
hearts. Mahina, the native wife of Fletcher Christian, is drawn 
with a masterly hand ; and the story of her hot love and unselfish 
devotion makes enthralling reading. Still more interesting is. 
Christian himself, who, though a mutineer, still remains a man of 
honour. His efforts to restrain the lawless instincts of his 
followers, his struggles between love and duty, his overmastering 
passion, and his pathetic end are all faithfully and minutely 
depicted. We have our doubts how far novelists are justified in 
tagging romance on to comparatively modern real stories ; but, if 
the work is to be done at all, it could not well be performed more 
satisfactorily than in the book now before us. 

It would be easy to carp at Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s 
story, “Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” The plot is slight, a 
number of characters are introduced who have nothing whatever 
to do with the development of the tale, and the dialogue wanders 
greatly. But, notwithstanding all this, the book is one that will 
appeal strongly to a large section of the reading public. Paul 
Seaton, the clever son of a Wesleyan minister, is compelled by 
family misfortune to abandon Oxford after taking a first in Mods, 
and to adopt journalism for a profession. He becomes enamoured. 
of a fashionable young lady, and the path of their true love is 
anything but smooth. In Paul Seaton, Miss Fowler has given us 
aman who is neither a prig nor a brute; and, with one or two. 
exceptions, her characterisation as a whole is singularly happy. 
Lady Esdaile, however, is a caricature rather than a portrait ; and 
the chapter in which she gives a stranger cold undrinkable tea,. 
and excuses herself on the ground that she is too much afraid of 
her butler to ask him to make fresh, might well have been 
omitted. Miss Fowler gives a photographic study of certain 
aspects of modern Methodist life, and many of her puppets are 
plainly drawn from life. For instance, it is a matter of common 
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knowledge that one of the main incidents in Paul Seaton’s career 
happened to her own father, the late Secretary of State for India. 
The dialogue is very smart, but at times its excessive smartness 
palls. “Concerning Isabel Carnaby” is bright, wholesome, and 
attractive, and gives substantial promise of even better things. 

There is no need to go in the country to enjoy rural life for 
one afternoon. The illusion of Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s “ Episode 
in Arcady” is so complete that when reading it one seems trans- 
ported to the side of a good trout stream, with a three-pound fish 
nibbling at one’s bait. Mr. Sutcliffe has given us a delightfully 
impossible story. The young Squire of Leyton finds a charming 
young lady poaching on his carefully preserved stream. He gets 
introduced to her aunt under an assumed name, and all manner 
of complications ensue. He is already engaged toa young lady 
whom he only respects ; and, as in duty bound, becomes bewitched 
by the fair poacher. It would not be fair to tell more of the plot, 
further than to say that the most exacting reader should find 
enough romance to satisfy him. 

An editor of our acquaintance once published some very suc- 
cessful idylls, and has since had his life made almost miserable 
by the budding Barries and Blackmores who hurl their writings at 
him. After careful calculation he estimates that only about ‘ooo119 
of attempted idylls are even readable. We cannot honestly place 
Mr. James Baker's “idyll” of Devonshire life among the suc- 
cesses. The language is involved, the conversations are stilted 
and artificial, and the book is wofully dull.} The characters talk 
art, but know nothing of the avgot of the studio; they show one 
another poems, which are reproduced at full length. The light 
touch and deft handiwork essential in an idyll are conspicuously 
absent. 


SOME OTHER STORIES 


“ Tang: a Shetland Story.” By J. J. Haldane Burgess. Lerwick : 
Johnson & Grieg. 

THE chronicle of small beer, diluted with plentiful infusions of 
water, can scarcely be strained further than it is in this well- 
meaning but inconsequential little story. In it we are transported 
to a world where the drinking of a cup of tea is an event, the 
advent of a babya cataclysm. Petty details are etched in with 
infinite particularity, and writing of this sort is to be found on 
every page :— 


“ He turned and lifted from the locker of his chest a cabinet 
photograph, which he held up to the skylight. It was not one of 
inga, at least not one of Inga by herself, for she had always refused 
to give him that in case he should mistake its meaning. It was a 
group of about forty school-children, with Inga standing by Lowra 
Sharp’s side up at the back. She was very small in the picture ; 
but Bob had cut a little, oblong slit in a small piece of cardboard, 
and when he placed this on the photograph he had a tiny photo- 
graph of Inga by herself, at which he often looked through a big 
reading-glass that had once magnified the Scriptures for his father’s 
mother, Synrie Jeemson, who lay now, with her old eyes closed for 
cver, in the kirkyard by the voe.” 


The whole book, indeed, is very much like Inga’s photograph. 
It is all on a small scale, crowded and inconvenient, and we fear 
the “reading-glass” has yet to be invented which will enable its 
details to be followed with patience. It should be added that it is 
Scots, with the usual wealth of dialect. Strange that the 
parochial novel should flourish almost exclusively among the 
inhospitable hills of the North! 


“The Girl at Cobhurst.” 
Cassell & Co. 6s. 


When Mr. Stockton is dull, he can be very dull indeed. He 
seems on occasion to proceed with a tantalising slowness that 
must surely be intentional. He is the most leisurely of writers. 
Former successes—and we hasten to say that several of them 
were well deserved—have deadened his sense of responsibility. 
Fully persuaded that he is a born humorist, he imagines that he 
has only to open his mouth and the world will laugh. Thus “The 
Girl at Cobhurst” is padded out to an inordinate length with 
frothy dialogue leading nowhere in particular. Mr. Stockton’s 


By Frank R. Stockton. London : 
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humour has always been the humour of situation ; his successfyj 
vein: lay in a strictly logical treatment of farcical incidents, and js 
worked to the best advantage in short stories. It is possible thy 
the present volume might have been compressed into that form 
with considerable advantage. The plot is of the thinnest. Briefiy, 
the interest lies in a battle between an old maiden lady and a cook 
over the settlement of a young bachelor. Each provides a quig 
unexceptionable candidate for his hand ; but the cook’s nominee 
wins the day, not altogether to the reade’s satisfaction. Mr, 
Stockton’s gift of grotesque characterisation is restricted to the 
portrayal of the two old women—La Fleur, the cook, and. Miss 
Panney, the managing old maid. These two are, no doubt, worthy 
of a place in their author’s gallery of notable women ; but, they 
cannot support on their shoulders a book of some four hundred 
pages. 


“Some Welsh Children.” 
London: Elkin Mathews. 


VERY fresh, very unaffected, and pre-eminently true to natureis 
this charming little volume of child-sketches by an unnecessarily 
modest, because anonymous, author. In the matter of literary 
style the writer has one thing ‘to learn; she has at present an 
irritating habit of breaking into blank verse when under the influ 
ence of emotion :— 


By the Author of “ Fraternity? 


And over Snowdon | angs the Northern star. 


The old man, dying in the bustling towa, 
Wandered once more, a little f..ir-haired Jac, 


This is not the way to write good prose. But, having said this, 
we have said all that it is possible to say against one of the most 
delightful books of its kind that we have read since Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame’s “Golden Age.” Like Mr. Grahame, the author of 
“ Fraternity” understands children to the full, and can picture 
their little sorrows and romances with a sympathy that rarely sur 
vives the period of the tail-coat and the lengthened skirt. All the 
interests of child-life are here retouched, tenderly and witha 
pathetic nicety. “ Dick the-rocking-horse” (always named by his 
full title) becomes a living creature ; the best dolls on the topmost 
shelf appear the aristocrats of aloofness ; once more the humble 
friends of rag and india-rubber assert their everyday, familiar 
charm. The chapter on “ Nursery Furniture” is full of good 
things ; it is universal in its application, and has just that pathos of 
half-forgotten memories which, without being weakly sentimental, 
appeals to every elder who retains—as all good elders should !— 
some of the spirit of childhood in maturity. We recommend this 
little book unreservedly to every class of reader, and we shall be 
greatly surprised if it does not enjoy the wide popularity whichit 
so richly deserves. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE ways of the indexer are wonderful. Here are some 
characteristic perversions culled from the manuscript index to a 
well-known weekly Review. It is sad to think that these delightful 
excursions were nipped in the bud by the frosty glance and stern 
blue pencil of a callous sub-editor. The first, “ Lead Poisoning in 
the Polleries,” is not so bad ; but when the great French revolu- 
tionary Mirabeau is set down as “ Mirabean,” much of his majesty 
goes under with the vegetable appended. “The White Slaves of 
England” is strangely enough altered to “The White Leaves of 
England,” a totally different form of albino ; while “ Retrievers 
and how to Break Them,” the title of one of Messrs. Blackwood’s 
recent publications, becomes “ Reviewers and how to Break 
Them.” We had thought that even an indexer would have known 
the superfluity of such a volume. Reviewers are, as a rule, 
sufficiently “ broke” as things are. Genuine pain was felt by the 
sub-editor in question when he discovered that Dr. Welldon’s 
“ Hope of Immortality” had been set down minus the saving t. 


Miss Beatrice Harraden has sent in a timely word of protest 
against much of the “steely” criticism that has appeared anent 
the work of the late Mrs. Lynn Linton. Miss Harraden was a dear 
friend of Mrs. Linton’s, and there is more truth to be found in her 
few lines than in the many columns of obituary and other notices 
which were published during the week which followed Mrs. Linton’s 
demise. The letter from which the following extracts are taken 
appeared in a recent issue of the Pa// Mall Gazette : 


“Tt is extremely painful to those who knew Mrs. Linton well,” 
writes Miss Harraden, “and knew her attainments too, to see her 
relegated so summarily to a background where culture and know- 
ledge and other literary passports are supposed not to exist. It is 
all the more amazing, too, because, whatever else she was not, she 
was at least a literary woman in the broad sense of the word, and 
in being with her you felt yourself in the presence of a naturally 
cultured and strong-brained thinker, with a strong hold on life, and 
a strong grip on strong things, and an eloquence which held you 
captive. She may have known only a little Latin and less Greek : 
her Dante, her Moliére, her Goethe, may have been acquired with 
difficulty—for I think she was not much of a linguist—but the 
spirit of things was hers, and that is not necessarily gained by the 
finesse of culture: it is given at birth. She was a very regular and 
methodical reader, and was deeply interested in science, philosophy, 
and history. She rarely let anything interfere with her daily 
studies. She herself would never have claimed to be a scholar, 
but she was a passionate seeker after knowledge : a born student.” 


Miss Harraden continues :—“ The last time I saw her she was 
full of enthusiasm over Mr. Zangwill’s ‘Dreamers of the Ghetto.’ 
She greatly appreciated his work ; and, amongst other writers of 
the day, the true ringing simplicity of Mr. Barrie, and the manli- 
ness of Mr. Kipling, won her complete admiration. As for Mr. 
Kipling’s poems,! shall never forget when she recited to me ‘Cleared.’ 
When his recent poem, ‘The Destroyers,’ appeared, I felt in- 
stinctively that I wanted to hear her speak it aloud. She was 
always ready to read anything new which was strong and original ; 
her sympathies were essentially vivid. She was a most conscien- 
tious worker. She took the greatest pains possible over her writings ; 
everything she published was written at least three or four times— 
the shortest article or the longest book. This excessive anxiety, 
indeed, is responsible for much of the exaggeration of her state- 
ments ; and as she was entirely without any saving sense of 
humour, she was often not able to see for herself that she had lost 
the true proportion and balance. But as one of the papers has 
said—I think it was the S/anmdard—she was ‘always on the side 
of the angels.’ She fought against everything that was mean and 
paltry, and although she often struck jarring discords, yet she 
perpetually sounded the true note of truth and honour and courage 
and freedom.” 


The news that Georg Ebers, the well-known German Egypto- 
logist, and the author of many a famous historical romance, has 
passed away in his peaceful home on the shores of the Starnberger 
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See will be fraught with a sense of loss to many English readers. 
In Georg Ebers a profound scholar, a many-sided man of letters, 
and a popular novelist who won a reputation beyond the borders 
of his own country has fallen asleep. 


Mr. Henry Newbolt’s poem in the Dazly Chronicle of Monday 
—“The Death of Admiral Blake”—had lines that merited the 
epithet “ beautiful,” applied by our contemporary to the whole ; in 
certain others beauty at least peeped. The sense of poetry 
deepened in verses like these :— 


Fainter than stars in a sky long gray with the coming of the 
daybreak 
Or sounds of night that fade when night is done, 
So in the death-dawn faded the splendour and loud renown of 
warfare, 
And life of all its longings kept but one. 


Oh! to be there for an hour when the shade draws in beside the 
hedgerows, 
And falling apples wake the drowsy noon : 
Oh ! for the hour when the elms grow sombre and human in the 
twilight, 
And gardens dream beneath the rising moon. 


Only to look once more on the land of the memories of childhood, 
Forgetting weary winds and barren foam : 
Only to bid farewell to the combe and the orchard and the moor- 
land, 
And sleep at last among the fields of home! 


Mr. Newbolt marred his effect a little from time to time by the 
inclusion of lines that were simply statements of plain fact ; but the 
reader who is agreeably surprised by verses like the above in his 
morning paper would deem it ungracious to dwell upon others not 
quite so true. 


Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. will publish early in the coming 
autumn a reprint of one of the few books of travel which have 
endured for fifty years and still remain classics. This is the 
travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China of Messrs. Huc and Cabet 
in 1844 to 1846. This work has never been superseded, and it 
includes original observations upon the science of Comparative 
Religion, Ethnology, Geography, and Natural History. The new 
edition will have some fifty engravings on wood, and will be in two 
volumes of about 700 pages in all. 


Gentleman, an Essayist! He is not quite ready for presenta~- 
tion yet, but he is coming, and a nightmare-haunted age on whose 
chest the crude and colossal novelist has danced too long will 
arise and bless his sunny freshness of outlook, the limpid mirror 
of his soul, and the murmurous music of his style. The Academy 
sees that he is the great want of our generation, and by some 
subtle law of literary evolution he should soon be here. Judging 
by the forecast of his characteristics we shall all love him, and for 
our own part we unhesitatingly proclaim that he can contribute an 
OUTLOOK Causerie every week if he is so disposed. 


For “he must know how to be familiar without losing elo- 
quence, colloquial while maintaining the sweetness of finished 
prose, full of humour, with a sadness ot his own and a merriment 
of his own, wise with the wisdom of the vanished centuries, yet 
young and responsive to the sympathies ever renewed of a world 
whose springtime and harvest follow now even as they did in the 
twilight of the ages.” May he come in time to have his first 
volume “crowned ” by the Academy next January ! 


“For Sir Gawaine rode from Whitsuntide until Michaelmas 
and found none adventure that pleased him.” The case of the book- 
world critic is in one sense parallel to that of Malory’s knight. 
Still, if few eventful books appear, our shining authors do not forget 
us altogether. From Tunbridge Wells, Mrs. Grand has sent forth 
a bulletin concerning the New Woman’s soul and status at the 
period. The New Woman, we are bidden to understand, is mag- 
nanimous by nature, and the fact that “she has won the great 
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heart of the people” is not to be wondered ‘at, seeing that her 
health is radiant, her manners charming, her wit taking, her morals 
unimpeachable, her sense of humour always on the alert. This 
latter phrase will convince the critic of kindlier temperament that 
the occasion does not call for his interference. He will whistle 
pleasantly, and, figuratively speaking, go for a stroll. In the course 
of his walk he will reflect on the happy destiny of Mrs. Grand. In 
a shop-keeping age she is blessed with a capacious imagination, in 
drab-coloured times she has more than atouch of Malory’s naiveté 
of vision. If those radiant, witty, moral, and humorous heroines of 
hers would only materialise ! 


Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, @ Jrofos of Miss Ella D’Arcy’s new 
volume of stories, is responsible for the statement that “ At 
Twickenham” made a sensation when it first appeared—a gene- 
rous, if not poetic, way of putting it. Mrs. Atherton takes the 
opportunity of lauding the story for its Meissonier-like attention 
to detail. The phrase sounds well. But one gets a little tired of 
it—as if it summed up Meissonier! Details are eminently im- 
portant matters—when they are representative, and when they 
stand in scientific relation to one another and to an artistic whole ; 
but how many artists, literary or pictorial, have grown great simply 
through care and industry in the ingathering of detail alone? In- 
deed, the plodding habit of detail by those who have little vision 
and no great moulding and transfusing imaginative sense makes 
the weariness of one branch of contemporary fiction. 


It would be interesting to have the opinion of Mr. A. E. Hous- 
man upon Mr. William Archer's criticism of “ A Shropshire Lad” 
(to be published henceforward by Mr. Grant Richards) in the 
August Fortnightly Review. Mr. Archer lays down the law with 
characteristic thoroughness, pointing out what he considers Mr. 
Housman’s salient traits and bearings, and stages of development, 
with a scientific preciseness that suggests a man dealing rather 
with phases of geology and sociology than with so elusive a 
matter as poetry. Or, to vary the metaphor, Mr. Archer gives the 
impression of one who has been studying not a simple and spon- 
taneous poet, but a wary, systematic, long-working engine-driver or 
the director-in-chief of a Polar expedition. Mr. Archer may be 
quite right ; but one would like to know if Mr. Housman is con- 
scious of all the stages and qualities with which his critic has 
dowered him. The chances are that Mr. Archer’s summary is a 
curious surprise to him. All the same, the article will do much 
good, will bring wider recognition to a pensive and delicate lyrist. 
A little trill like this—not quoted by Mr. Archer—prepares the 
reader for much charm to come :— 


With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 
For many a rose-lipt maiden, 
For many a light-foot lad. 


By streams too broad for leaping 
The light-foot boys are laid ; 

The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 


Verses like these are to be found in Heine’s “ Buch der Lieder.” 


Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., is following the example which has 
been set by other past and present members of the Academy, and 
is preparing for publication a volume of his reminiscences. Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus will publish the book in the autumn. It will be 
called “ Sketches from Memory,” and will be a record of a man 
who has passed nearly fifty years among men of artistic repute. 
The reader will be taken to Spain and Paris, besides hearing some- 
thing of Mr. Storey’s student days in London. 


Another book which will appear about the same time is the Life 
of Sir John Millais, written by his son, Mr. J. G. Millais. This 
will be a very complete record of the career of the late President, 
for his correspondence, diaries, and note-books have been laid 
under contribution by the author, and many facts of interest have 


been gleaned by him from people who were on terms of intimacy 
with Sir John. 
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The memoir of the late Duchess of Teck, on which Mr, 
Kinloch Cooke is now engaged, promises to be very interesting, 
In other words, it will be more than a life of an amiable and 
popular member of the Royal family. Princess Mary took a real 
part in the movements and progress of the times—she was a 
personality. Busy as she always was, she managed to keep her 
private diaries from falling hopelessly behind, which is the experi- 
ence of most of us. Also she was an accomplished letter-writer, 
and from those two sources much of the material in the memoir 
will be derived. 


Mr. Bennet Burleigh’s book on the reconquest of the Soudan 
is to appear in a week’s time. “Sirdar and Khalifa” he calls it, 
and the title is a good one—distinctive, expressive of the subject, 
easy to say and remember. Mr. Burleigh had hardly finished the 
book when he had to hurry off to the Soudan again in order to be 
present at the final act in the drama “ Sirdar and Khalifa.” 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
Biography - 

“ BISMARCK, and All About Him, by a Fellow Student,” edited 
by Henry Hayward, is a little handbook of reminiscences. We 
cull the following sentences of a dialogue between the student and 
his bootmaker :— 

**¢ Are my boots ready ?’ 

“¢ Alas ! no, sir.’ 

“¢ Very well! I give you notice that if they are not ready by 
the stipulated time to-morrow my dog shall devour you.’” 

The child is father to the man! (Dean&Son. Pp. 263. 15.) 


Cricket 
“The Light Side of Cricket,” edited by Z. B. V. Christian, is 
a collection of crickety stories, sketches, and verses by various 
authors, among whom we may mention Norman Gale, Mrs. 
Murray Hickson, and Coulson Kernahan. “W.G.” figures largely 
in this book. (James Bowden. Pp. 268. 25. 6d.) 


Fiction 

“In the Cage,” by Henry James, contains the adventures of a 
girl telegraphist, told by a master. (Duckworth & Co. Pp. 187. 
38. 6d.) 

“In the Shadow of the Three,” by Blanche Loftus Tottenham, 
is a story of Venice in the days when the city was annually wedded 
to the Adriatic. Sensationally written, it tells of the doings of a 
cavalier and the inevitably bewitching heroine of commerce sur- 
rounded by a mixed circle of admirers. The book is easy reading, 
the interest sustained. (Hutchinson & Co. Pp. 366. 6s.) 

“ Dicky Monteith: a Love Story,” by Zom Gallon. Dicky is 
an old type of hero—blunt, British, and blundering. The book is 
Vivacious, interesting, and sound. (Hutchinson & Co. Pp. 339. 6s.) 

“Tammers’ Duel,” by Z. and H. Heron, contains two stories, 
“Tammers’ Duel” and “Scanderson.” The latter is reprinted 
from a magazine. The former is chockfull of Tammers, and is an 
excellent picture of a certain type of hero. (C. A. Pearsen. Pp. 
215. 2s. 6a.) 

“Fiona M‘Iver: a Romance of the Western Isles,” by Arthur 
and Emily J. Jenkinson, is a Scottish story. The heroine, whose 
name figures on the title-page, has two suitors. They are well 
contrasted, and the inevitable is arrived at in an interesting man- 
ner. (Hutchinson & Co. Pp. 376. 6s.) 

“Lady Mary of the Dark House,” by Mrs. C. NV. Williamson, 
is a story of a maiden’s uncanny and somewhat sanguinary pro- 
gress. The tale has a weird aspect, and is calculated to make the 
reader devour it at one sitting. (James Bowden. Pp. 328. 65.) 


Miscellaneous 
“ East Kent, Canterbury, and the Watering Places,” edited by 
E. D. Jordan, B.A., is another of Messrs. A. & C. Black’s green 
covered guide-books. (A. & C. Black. Pp. 128. 15.) 


New Editions and Reprints 
Vols. III. and IV. (“History of England”) of. Messrs. Long- 
man’s Albany Edition of Macaulay’s works have also come to 
hand. (Longmans, Green, & Co. Pp. 506 and 526. 3s. 6d.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EXCUSE ME, SIR! 

To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

IN an article on Endymion Porter in the current number of 
Temple Bar, the author refers to my Life of Sir Walter Ralegh as 
his authority for the statement that in 1603, at the age of sixteen, 
the third Count de Olivares (Gaspar de Guzman) made an 
important speech which changed the policy of Spain towards the 
English succession. In the interests of historical accuracy, I am 
anxious to be allowed to record that nothing I have written bears 
out this reference. The speech in question, of which a summary 
will shortly be published in my fourth volume of “Spanish State 
Papers of Elizabeth,” was made in the Council of State, not by 
the Conde Duque, but by his father the second Count de Olivares, 
that arrogant ambassador in Rome who had bullied and cajoied 
Sixtus V. into promising aid to the Armada. 

MARTIN A. S. HUME. 


EXCUSE ME, SIR! 
To the Editor of THE OuTLCOX 


Of course you understood that you challenged replies by your 
note to “The End of Society.” Will you allow me to say that I 
do not consider it a perfect short story? You may not be as 
familiar-with American journalism as I am, or you would know 
that this is a very fair sample of what the first-class reporter would 
do, on our side, if he took a turn at fiction. “ Be concise” is the 
motto of the big American dailies—which admonition is in some 
offices pasted over every desk; and the “staccato” style is in 
high favour. Many of the “stories ”—7.e. reporters’ articles—are 
presented in much the style of “The End of Society ”—the facts 
carefully massed and built up to a climax with an occasional deft 
human touch. If this story was not written at a reporter’s desk 
I shall be very much surprised ; and it has not, if you will excuse 
me, a single literary grace, an atom of pulse, nor even one of those 
exquisite touches which mark the line between fiction and ably 
told facts. 

Bushey, Herts. GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 

[If Mrs. Atherton likes to send us a dozen similar stories, 
written at a reporter’s desk, or wherever she pleases, we shall be 
most happy to publish them.—ED.] 


OLD STEAM-ENGINES 
To the Ediiorv of Tue OuTLOoK 


In your last issue under “‘ Science Notes” you mention that the 
oldest steam-engine in the world has lately ceased work. It may 
perhaps interest some of your readers to know that at the works 
of the Madeley Coal and Iron Company, near Coalbrookdale, 
Shropshire, there are still working two Newcommen engines of 
very primitive design—I say still working; they were at work 
about four months ago when I last saw them—which I think must 
be considerably older than the one you mention. A detailed 
technical description would be out of place in your journal, but 
perhaps you may find room for the following. On a four-legged 
pyramidical trestle swings a heavy wooden beam connected to the 
piston rod by means of a quadrant and chain; underneath this is 
the cylinder, of course single-acting and atmospheric, surrounded 
by a large cistern of water to keep it cool; the top of the cylinder 
is open to the air, the piston being made air-tight by a layer of 
water on its topmost side. The boilers are of the balloon type, 
like big round kettles, and work at from 2 to 5 lbs. pressure. I 
asked a workman standing near if he had any idea how old these 
engines were, and he replied, “Ingins! Gig-gags I call’em!” 
I believe the Coalbrookdale Company had the sole manufacture 
of these machines till Watt brought out his improvements ; and 
about the year 1721 they were enabled to make them entirely of 
iron owing to improvements introduced by them in ironfounding. 
As the trestles and beams of these Madeley engines are of wood, 
I should imagine that they must belong to an earlier date even 
than that. L. S. HOLLINGS. 

Birmingham. 
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RAILWAY OFFICIALS 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Your correspondent the other day who set out cn a run to 
Cowes did so, he has told us, with a considerably heightened 
belief in the honesty of railway ticket clerks, because at Waterloo 
he was shown how he could save some shillings by taking a 
week-end instead of an ordinary return ticket. Had I been your 
correspondent on that occasion I should have lauded the courtesy 
rather than the honesty of the young man ; for, after no little 
amount of railway journeyings in my time, the dishonest ticket 
clerk has never come my way. This is how the same thing 
worked itself out ata Scottish railway station not many weeks 
ago. The clerk thereat, whom I know to be both honest and 
courteous, was hailed in the usual way by a fairly well cultured 
looking young woman with a request for a ticket to, say, Eschon- 
quhan. It was a Friday on which the easily declared purpose, 
though less easily pronounced place-name, took shape on the fair 
lips, and the clerk, possessed of the good quality aforesaid, quite 
politely asked, “Are you coming back to-day or on Monday?” 
The answer was in a double-barrelled style supremely Scotch ; it 
took the form of a question, and it was brusquely ill-mannered : 
‘What business is that o’ yours?” I hope, as I have some 
reason also to believe, the curt reply made the hussy’s purse 
some pence, at least, leaner than a little common sense 
and mannerliness would have left it. When I am at the 
right end of my s¢y/o, may I give you another of the same? I 
have had reason more than once to try to work my almost un- 
aided way in and on your metropolitan underground lines, and, as a 
simple fact, the rural guest finds these lines and their connections 
a considerably troublesome labyrinth to unravel ; but coming from 
“the North” my appreciation of the politeness and courtesy of 
the railway people in London is positively unbounded. The “Are 
you going by this train, sir?” or, “Just go down that stair, sir, 
and you'll get another train,” and plenty more of the same was 
exceedingly grateful to my bewildered brain and worried self- 
respect. Coming back to Scotland from London one day, how- 
cver, when the necessary guard or porter had to ask the same 
Guestion as to my going by a particular train, all that his beloved 
economy of speech—as well as anything else—would allow him to 
say, with quite suitable inflection but most unsuitable bluntness, 
was briefly just this—‘‘ Gaun in?”—not even a syllable more! As 
my stylo still holds out, may I put down another of a different 
sort? We have all been saying, within the last few days, that not 
a few of the mighty have fallen ; I wonder if any one but one of 
the self-satisfied could have ventured to put things thus. Itisa 
fact, sir, the conversation actually took place. Two or three 
intelligent but plain natives were speaking of the loss that Scotland 
and the world had sustained by the death of Principal Caird and 
Prince Bismarck, when, out it came, as nearly thus as-possible :— 
“ Aye, they wur baith big men, nae doot, but I wunner, d’ye ken, 
if ayther o’ them could hae keepit a bit shop and made it pey, as 
I hae dune.” G. J. A. 

Ayr, N.B. 


OBLIVION 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Mrs. Murray Hickson gives but faint praise to Oblivion. And 
rightly so. 
he world will not believe a man repents, 
And this wise world of ours is mainly right... . 


sang one who had not a little intimate knowledge, of the world at 
least. Yet the world knows full well how genuine is the sorrow 
with which a woman, and even a man if he is conscious of them, 
repents those sins against the unwritten laws of tact which wound 
love most deeply, and bring blighting scorn. These are the well- 
nigh unpardonable sins against love, which only the heart that is 
strong in patience and in pity can find flame to shrive. Yet the 
smarting of the wound is a better and a more human thing than 
the numb paralysis of oblivion. 

Life is full of pain, full of failure, full of injustice ; full of regret 
for half-glimpses of possible loyalty, possible honour, worship. 

Purley, Surrey. ETHEL SCOTT STOKES. 






























































































































































































































































































































SCIENCE NOTES 


THE great gap between things organic and inorganic has long 
been bridged over, but the science of the matter seems to be lulled 
temporarily into a period of preparation for 
results of a more stupendous nature even than 
this. The chief aim of it all is the production 
of artificial protoplasm—that all-defying motific substance wherein 
lies the very essence of life itself. If this were already possible, 
there is no knowing what the outcome would be. Every scrap of 
information as to the manner in which a plant draws inorganic 
materials into its own constitution and builds up protoplasm— 
builds itself out of the air and the soil it stands in—thrills with 
interest. Quite recently Dr. A. Slosse, working in the laboratory 
of Professor Solway, has announced two new syntheses which have 
been brought about by means of the electric “effluvium.” A 
mixture of one volume of dry and pure carbonic oxide and two 
volumes of hydrogen having been introduced into an ordinary 
Berthelot ozone tube, a brush discharge of electricity was passed 
through the mixture for five hours. On opening the tube it was 
found to contain a small quantity of a colourless liquid which, 
later on, deposited tiny crystals and had the peculiar odour of 
moist sugar. Here is another example, then, of organic synthesis 
promoted by artificial means. Moreover, the process may be com- 
pared to that of the formation of sugar in plants, under the in- 
fluence of sunlight. In the second case, the material formed was 
one having the properties of urea. This was made up of one 
volume of carbonic oxide and two volumes of dry ammonia, the 
mixture again being submitted to the electric discharge. 


Electricity and 
Life 


A large barometer is now fixed to St. Jacob’s Church in Paris. 

It is 12°65 metres high, and the tube measures two centimetres in 

: thickness. The position of a column of coloured 

A Giast water, covered with a layer of oil to prevent 

ameter evaporation, indicates the atmospheric pressure. 

Such an instrument is about 13} times as sensitive as one with a 
mercury column. 


The Dentist for July points out that while numerous kinds of 

false teeth have, from time to time, been unearthed in various parts 

of the world—some made of wood even—it is 

Gold Teeth rare to finda goldset. But in a tomb opened 

recently near Rome, there has been discovered 

the skeleton of a woman with a set of gold false teeth. In con- 

nection with this curious find it may be recorded that an American 

dentist recently discovered some flint teeth in the skulls of certain 

Indians ; the roots of the natural teeth having been removed and 
the flint pegs in some way inserted. 


Sir E. Frankland’s annual Report upon the London water 
supply has just been published by the Local Government Board, 
and it is curious to notice how variable is the 
London Water action of the sand-filters used, for instance, by 
the West Middlesex Company. While on one 
occasion a sample of that water showed four microbes per cubic 
centimetre, a similar sample, but taken at a different time, was 
found to contain from two hundred to five hundred microbes per 
cubic centimetre. At all events, the lesson to be learned from this 
report appears to be that as regards the proper filtration of Thames 
water, a finer sand should be used by all the companies supplying 
the city. 


Mention of an interesting experiment that was carried out in 
this direction some time ago has already been made in these 
“ Notes,” but in the current number of Kvow- 

emaehn Piero ledge Mr. Fred. W. Saxby discourses in great 
Eye detail upon the subject, and clearly explains 

how to set about photographing an object 

through the composite eye of a fly. In the case he cites a small 
statue was illuminated by means of two Welsbach gaslights, and 
the apparatus set up so that the reflected light from the object fell 
upon (8@ numerous facets of the eye and passed thence into a suit- 
ably arranged microscope and camera. 
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A WOMAN’S WEEK 


MY DEAR GIRL,—I hasten to reply to your urgent request for inform- 
ation as to bathing gowns. You tell me that you are first going to 
Eastbourne and then to Ostend, so you will indeed require to be 
provided with the daintiest of apparel for your morning dips, | 
take note, with the sincerest approval, of your determination “] 
really mean to swim, as well as bathe,” and rejoice to assure you 
that there is no difficulty in obtaining a really practical garment, 
which shall also be bewitchingly becoming enough to fascinate the 
very fishes ! 

And yet there are so many ugly ones to be seen, and so many 
ghastly styles recommended, that I feel I must commence my in- 
structions by a series of “don’ts.” First and foremost, don't be 
tempted to have a skirt according to the numerous futile designs 
in the weekly fashion papers. There is no point in them on the 
score of modesty, for they blow up. They are not elegant, for they 
cut the figure in half, and take from the effect of height. And—most 
serious objection of all—they cling round the legs, impede free action, 
and reduce the swimming power about fifty per cent. Now, mark 
another “ don’t.” Don’t have your bodice or knickers too “ blousy,” 
as they fill with water and you are compelled to carry a weight of 
water along with you. My own favourite material is red Turkish twill 
as nothing looks prettier in the water, and the colour never fades 
orruns. I have the neck of mine cut well open, after the fashion 
of an evening bodice, with a square sailor collar at the back, and 
broad ends of its own material to meet and tie in a bow over the 
breast. Said collar is narrowly tucked and edged with tiny rows 
of red embroidery. There are no sleeves, only shoulder-bands, 
with two narrow rows of the fine embroidery. The blouse is only 
slightly pouched, and is sewn on to the knickers ‘and that way 
only safety lies, zo¢ in buttons or strings). The necessity of a good 
cut is most apparent in the nether portions of the garment, which 
are neither baggy nor tight, buckle at the knees, and are orna- 
mented with rows of the narrow frilling. With the suit is worna 
broad sash, twisted twice round the waist, and tied ina jaunty 
bow at the left side. 

Don’t choose white or any light shade for your gown, as it 
never looks well wet and discolours quickly. I saw a most suc- 
cessful blue gown worn by a fair mermaiden at Folkestone last 
week. Its material was of prosaic blue serge, but its material 
was the only prosaic thing about it! It was cut with a square 
décolletage, over which fell little leaf-like tabs, lined in with white 
drill. The blouse bodice was ribbed across back and front, with 
several lines of thick cording, which had the desirable effect of 
holding the material out and preventing its clinging limply to the 
form when wet. Nestled in between each cording were several 
rows of white silk feather stitching, which, by the way, is a pretty 
and popular feature of the season’s trimmings. The knickers 
were most dainty, being only slightly full, corded and feather 
stitched like the blouse, and finished at the knee with the little 
tabs. 

Let me impress upon you, if you wish to be a strong swimmer, 
do not fetter yourself with an unpractical gown, however pretty ; 
but if much on the water—either river or sea—it is of great 
value to be able to swim in your ordinary clothes. I was once 
pitched out of a racing punt (accidentally !) by my fellow-punter, 
and experienced the enormous difficulty of swimming in a skirt. 
After that I determined to take my morning swim occasionally 
under these disadvantageous circumstances. Safeguarded by the 
near vicinity of a skiff, I succeeded, after some practice, in 
swimming a very fair distance when encumbered by my ordinary 
clothes. I found one must depend almost entirely on the arm 
strokes, as the action of the legs is much impeded by the clinging 
of the skirt, and the weight of wet shoes and stockings. 

I hear, on good authority, though it is difficult to credit such 
foily, that American girls wear much valuable jewellery in the 
water, long gloves, elaborately trimmed hats, and full-gored skirts 
reaching below the knees ! 

However outré may be the costumes worn for various purposes, 
it is at least a comfort that the eccentricity of their style depends 
on individual taste, and not on an Imperial ukase. Imagine the 
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AFRICAN BANKING RHOD 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OFFICE: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. 


Authorised Capital 


Issued Capital 
Saturdays, 10-1. 
Registered Capital - £2,000,000 | 


Subscribed Capital £800,000 I. H. HIRSCHLER 


Main Street, 


Boarp oF Dtrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- | 
mercial Union Assurance Comp:ny, Limited; William 

ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National | 
iscount Company, Limited. | - 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; | 


’ 


Vinchester House, Old 


Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- | 7%és Company is prepared to undertake— 


da'e, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel | 
Scott, Bart., & Co ’s Branch). | 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (NEw York). | 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with | 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. | 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. | 


reports thereon, 


interests, 


LIMITED. 


Managing Directors in South Africa: 


fecretary : 
ROB. F. MASTERTON. 


Offices: 


E.C. 


The management in Rhodesia of Companies 
|and Syndicates operating in the British South 
Africa Company’s Territories. 


To obtain through its Engineering Department 
|the Examination and Valuation of Mining Pro- 
| perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential 


To buy approved stands, farms, or other 


E SI A,| THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
| Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 

Subscribed Capital —£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
| 15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000. 
| Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
| _ BrRancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
| Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
| Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
| Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
| Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
| fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa; 
| Beira, Lourenco Marques. 
| Boarp or Directors.—A. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Fleming 
Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq. ; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq.; John Young, Esq. General Manager (Resident at 
Cape Town), James Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Established in 1838. Incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1840. Paid-up Capital, 41,000,000, Reserve Fund, 
£285,000. 

The Bank grants Credits on its Branches, and New York 
and San Francisco Agents, payable on presentation. 
Similar credits are granted by its several Agents through- 
out the United Kingdom. It also issues Drafts on 
Dawson City, Klondike. 

Also purchases or forwards for Collection Bills on 
America, and Coupons for Dividends on American Stocks, 
and undertakes the purchase and Sale of Stock, and other 
ee business, in the British Provinces and the United 

tates. 


£300,000. 


£230,000. 


and J. C. KNAPP, 
Bulawayo. 


Broad Street, London, 





By order of the Court, 
A. G. WALLIS, Secretary. 
No. 3 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


*,* Branches are now open in the West Kootenay 
District, British Columbia, at Rossland, Trail, Sandon, 
Kaslo and Slocan. 








IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE for the purpose | 
of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death to meet FAMILY SETTLE- 
MENTS, PARTNERSHIP or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, 
ESTATE DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute Security, 
is which Office will provide this Fund on THE Most MODERATE TERMS 


without sacrifice of the valuable right to participate in the SURPLUS. 
distinctive System of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


is specially suited for such requirements. The PREMIUMS are so moderate 
that, at usual ages for assuring, 41,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the 
first for the yearly payment which is generally charged (with profits) for 
£1,000 only—the £200 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus, The WHOLE SuRPLUS goes to the Policyholders, on a system at 
nce safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early death 
there is a loss to the Common Fund. 


The 


The SURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,000. The 
additions to policies sharing the first time, speaking generally, varied accord- 
ing to class and duration, from 15 to upwards of 30 per cent. More than 
one-half of the Members who died during the period (1888-1894) were entitled 
to Bonuses which, NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A 
RULE EXCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were on the 
average equal to an addition of about 50 per cent. to the Policies which 
Participated. 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 
£10,500,000 STERLING. 
HEAD OrFIcE—No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON OFFICE—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 





J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


LONDOW, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘* Calais.’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden’’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Lacn and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Com) have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
TuroucH Service (on Week-days)—NortH or ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cxurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE: M; Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerietp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs, Smitn & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Sreyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook Rg Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. . 
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Tzar of Russia forbidding all schoolgirls throughout his dominions 
to wear corsets. It is said that his reason for doing so is his 
desire that all students should wear the Russian national costume, 
and his determination that the fashion of doing so should not be 
allowed to become obsolete. It is natural, nevertheless, that such 
an edict should arouse much discontent and even rebellion in’ the 
breasts of the “little maids from school,” and it would be interest- 
ing to learn how severe a penalty may be incurred by disobedience 
to this very autocratic command. 

Scarcely less unreasonable, in the opinion of many aristocratic 
ladies of the Russian Court, is the request by their august mistress 
that they should discontinue the habit of smoking in her presence. 

But, since the Tzarina is herself a non-smoker, and tobacco smoke 
‘is apt to be unpleasing to any who are not actually indulging in 
the luxury themselves, one would imagine that the abstention in 
this instance would be a matter of instinctive courtesy, not 
requiring to be specifically exacted. My own impression is that 
the motive of the request is by no means a merely selfish dislike 
on the part of her Imperial Majesty. Excessive cigarette smoking 
is already responsible for deleterious effects on the feminine 
constitution, and I have heard of many instances of its condemna- 
tion for their patients by high medical authorities. Assuredly it is 
quite a different thing to smoke one or two dainty cigarettes a 
day, to allowing the habit to gain the proportions of a vice, as is 
unfortunately becoming more and more the case every day. For 
whatever various reasons the practice may be commenced, they 
are speedily lost sight of in the overmastering hold that 
it gains on the constitution. It is usually continued, even when 
deciared to be seriously injurious. 

BEATRICE. 


THE DEATH OF 


The Outlook 


BISMARCK 


[AUGUST 13. 1898 


A PROGRESSIVE CRITIC 


THE New York Critic has been transformed from the well- 
known journal, whose weekly advent a good many English readers 
looked forward to with a sense of pleasurable anticipation, into a 
monthly magazine with all the latest improvements. The change 
has been rightly and wisely conceived and executed. The latest 
number of the Crz¢éc contains nothing that the' book-lover can well 
afford to miss, and the illustrations lend life and reality to the 
letterpress. Portraits of the literary and artistic celebrities of the 
hour, the newest things in book-covers and title-pages, confront us 
on every page ; and these are selected with an intelligence which 
does as much credit to the taste as to the journalistic instinct of 
the editors. 

To the English reader the advertisement columns are, perhaps, 
every whit as interesting as the body of the magazine. From them 
we learn that (“the negro poet”) Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar’s 
first volume of short stories, “ Folks from Dixie,” is in its fifth 
thousand. Some of the “ folks,” by the way, are introduced to 
the British reader in another column cf THE QUTLOOK. Mr, 
Dunbar is, we believe, looking out for an English publisher for 
his book of stories ; the quest shouid not be a vain one. We also 
learn that Mr.iKenneth Grahame ished a “ Bodley 
Booklet,” calied “ Tne Headswoman,” on the other side. Why 
are we, Britishers neglected, Mr. Grahame? We see far too little 
of you as things are. A new boox by Mr. Rudyard Kipling— 
“The Day’s Work ”—“ Ready September 30,” is also announced, 
as well as a novel by Mr. Joseph Conrad, entitled “ The Rescue.” 
‘Simon Dale” is advertized by its United States publishers as 
“a new novel by the greatest of all living writ 
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HEAL & SON'S 
NEW WOOD BEDSTEADS 


With Iron Lath Bottoms or Wire Spring Bottoms. 
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HYGIENIC. ARTISTIC. INEXPENSIVE. 


HEAL & SON’S New Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Bedroom Furniture post free. 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W. 


MISEITS 


and 
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MOURNING 


Madame FREDERICA 


3 CORK STREET, BOND STREET 


Has now on view at her SHOW ROOMS a collection of beautiful Toilettes, 

Suitable for Evening or Day Wear, created by the leading firms of Paris and 

London. These charming Con/ec‘ious, which are quite up to date in /ajon, are 
obtainable at fabulously low yeiaee. 











N.B.—The prices are all within the reach of Ladies wihd desire to dress smartly 
on small incomes. 





N.B.—Ladies having Misfits, Smart Gowns, Mantles, Riding Habits, or Costumes for disposal, 
cannot do better than send them to Madame Frederica, Particulars may be had on application, 





MADAME FREDERICA SOLICITS A VISIT OF INSPECTION. 





Court Glovers, Ladies’ Hosier, 
and Fan Importers. 


SPEGIALITE : 
White Kid and Suede Gloves 


in all lengths for H g 
a engths for Her ® 


Majesty’s Drawing 
Room. 
Also Ostrich-Feather 
Fans, openwork and 
real Lace Silk Hose 


to match any 
Shade. > 
: SS 
ALL Goops SENT Post FREE. 


384 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


(FIRST FLOOR SALON) 
Eight doors from Piccadilly. 


a 


POST ORDERS 
RECEIVE 
CAREFUL 
AND PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 





HATS, TOQUES, BONNETS, 
AND HERBDRESSES. 


SPECIALITE: 
BRIDESMAIDS’ AND 
TRAVELLING HATS. 


RS 


& 
ww 


Has returned from PARIS, and has 
now on view a Choice Collection of 
MILLINERY for the COMING 
SEASON. 


14 PONT STREET, 


CADOGAN PLACE. 
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‘Natal Government Railway S. 


DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 27 HOURS. DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS. 


THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and alli Stations 
in the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hope. 


DAILY EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. 


First and Second Olass CORRIDOR OARRIAGES, provided with Electric Light and ] 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 








— 
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Through Fares, London to Johannesburg, via Natal. 




















By Mail Steamers and Rail.. ae or First Class, £52 5 O Second Class, £34 15 6 ... Third Class, *£21 2 6 
» Intermediate Steamers and Bail. i » — ae me * $2 13 6 .... ~ ” *21 2 6 
» Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and Rail ... 3 » 45 19 O , : N 
» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail ES i. 40 14 0 *Second Class by Rail, ys 
» J.T. Bennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers and Bail “ - _ 40 14 o- Tr 
Through Goods Trains between Durban ‘and all Stations in ‘the South African Republic (Transvaal), 
Rovucu Goops. GALVANISED Iron, Ti 
Norma Crass, INTERMEDIATE Cass. (Not less than 5 tons). Cases or bundles un- 
Per 100 lbs. Per 100 Jds. Per 100 lbs. a 100 dbs, 
lila, a Johannesburg... ae ae oe ose 7s. 8d. one 6s. 9d... 4s. 1id. refs 6s. 
Pretoria... 0 6. se ee ee ee = BS. 2G. = TS. Bd. 0S, ad GS. Od, H 
Time Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— TI 
LONDON. | EDINBURGH. A 
Tue Acent GENERAL FOR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. J. & H. Linpsay, { — Place. 
CasTLE Mat Packet Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 1, [one & <9. ye aon ae 
Union STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 94 to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within. | Ae O. OTIYWELL, 6 Shandwick Place. 
BuLLarD, Kinc & Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. GLASGOW. 
Joun T. RenniE, Son & Co., 4 East India Avenue, E.C. DonaLD CurRIE & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square. 
BUCKNALU Bros., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. CayzeR Irvine & Co., 109 Hope Street. 
Tuomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. F. W. ALLan & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 
Messrs. DAWSON Bros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpool. 
Durban, Natal, November 1895. DAVID HUNTER, General Manager. ce 
BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD. Po 
EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. ” 
ro 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between ho 
wi 
: In: 
vic 
no 
VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURG, _MAFEKING, PALAPYE, _FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. mu 
; thinned mi 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and . 
matin at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. ral 
a eo ee SE eee oe YW ee ee S Pc 
ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. mi 
Po 
FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 i £5 13 5 nm 
AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS. 4 
t 
Capetown to Bulawayo we Bechuanaland ny (1,360 alia 3; DAYS. th 
: it al fac 
The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s ha 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. M: 
Gc 
FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: a 
a 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. St 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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